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From The New York Evening Post, 16 Oct, 
DEATH OF SILVANUS MILLER. 

SILVANUS MILLER, an old citizen of New 
York, died at his residence this morning, at 
the age of eighty-nine years. He was a na- 
tive of the State of New York, and was 
never absent one year altogether from his 
native state during his long life. At an 
early age he was graduated at Columbia 
College in this. city; here he studied the 
legal profession; here he entered upon the 
practice of that profession, and here, he 
lived a conspicuous actor on the stage of life 
for nearly four score years and ten. He 
was a living witness of many changes in this 
city, and had personal knowledge of rhost 
of the conspicuous men of his day.” Pos- 
sessed of keen powers of observation and 
an uncommonly retentive memory, Judge 
Miller has not left behind him a more full 
and faithful chronicler of those changes and 
the characteristics of the men whom New 
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York delighted to honor. Few persons have 
had a larger number of personal acquaint- 
ances and private friends, during the course 
of a long life, than Judge Miller. This fact 
was owing to his personal qualities; he was 
eminently social and genial in his temper 
and disposition, easy and often brilliant in 
conversation, full of sprightliness and hu- 
mor, ready, quick, and keen in repartee; he 
was the life of every-domestic or social -cir- 
‘cle. which he entered, and his highest grati- 
fication, at home or abroad, was in behold- 
ing happy human faces. 

Judge Miller early took a lively interest 
in public affairs. He was an active and ar- 
‘dent politician, a ready and forcible politi¢al 
writer in the early contests between the Fed- 
eral and Republican parties, to the latter of 
which he belonged. He filled a number.of 


public affices, the most. important of which 
was the office of Surrogate of this city, which 





he held for moré than twenty years. 





Amoncst the multitude of materials which 
have been proposed for the manufacture of pa- 
per, perhaps wood has been suggested the great- 
est number of times. On more than one occa- 
sion the manufacture has been actually carried 
out, and we saw some years ago really good 
paper for printing purposes produced from deal 
shavings by the patent of J. & C. Watt. It is 
now said that a French lady has succeeded in 
manufacturing excellent paper from wood, and 
ata price much lower than that made from rags. 
Her method consists chiefly in the use of a new 
kind of machinery for reducing the wood to fine 
fibres, which are afterwards treated with the 
alkalis and acids necessary to reduce them to 
pulp, and the composition is finally bleached by 
the action of chlorine. By means of a series of 
parallel vertical wheels, armed with fine points, 
which are caused to pass over the surface of the 
wood in the direction of its fibres, the surface of 
the wood is marked, and the outer layer is 
formed into a kind of net, without woof, com- 
posed of separate threads. This layer of fine 
threads is afterwards removed by means of a 
plane, which is passed across the wood, and the 





portion thus removed, which resembles lint or 
flax, is then treated with chlorine, ete. Speci- 

mens have thus been made consisting of a mix- 
ture of cighty per cent of wood-pulp, and twenty 

per cent of rag-pulp, and sheets have been tried 

by printers, lithographers, and others, with very 

satisfactory results. It is the unanimous opin- 

ion of the engravers and lithographers who have 

used it, that paper made according to this- 
method, from wood, and which costs only £16 

per ton, is quite equal to the China paper, 

which costs £214 per ton. It is confidently ex- 

pected that experiments upon a larger scale 

will confirm the results already obtained. 

The most ingenious method of disintegrating 
the fibre of wood which we have yet heard of isa 
Yankee “notion.” Wood is placed in a can- 
non, the mouth of which is plugged up. High- 
pressure steam is then forced in through the 
touch-hole, and when the pressure rises to suffi- 
cient degree, the plug, together with the wood, 
is blown out, the latter being reduced to the ap- 
pearance of wool by the expansive force of the 
steam, with which its pores have been filled 
whilst in the cannon.—London Review. 
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From The Atheneum. 
ARMS AND ARMOR FOR SHIPS. 
MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 14 SEPT. 
Section G.—Mechanical Science. 

Mr. Eppy read “A. Proposal for a Class 
of Gunboats capable of engaging Armor- 
plated Ships at Sea, accompanied with Sug- 
gestions for fastening on Armor-Plates.” 
He considers that the monster iron-clad ves- 
sels which we and our neighbors were build- 
ing might be successfully assailed by ves- 
sels of very inferior size especially designed 
for the purpose. The first essential condi- 
tion of such vessels was superiority of speed, 
and so protected as to approach them with- 
out being crippled ; and he believed that one 
such vessel with a couple of heavy guns 
might so harass a larger vessel as to paralyze 
her movements, and that two. such vessels 
might even engage with advantage ; and, if 
this was so, might not a flotilla of these 
small vessels advantageously engage a fleet 
of the large iron-plated ships? To obtain 
superior speed, we must either sacrifice 
weight of metal or increase the size. He 
preferred the former, and by reducing the 
armament to a very few guns—two or four, 
and those of the powerful kind now manu- 
factured, he thought we might obtain the 
required speed within moderate dimensions ; 
and he hoped to show that, by a peculiar ad- 
justment of material, we might gain all the 
protection required, without immoderate 
weight. Much of this problem had indeed 
been worked out by Capt. Coles, of whose 
cupola, the conical fort, with revolving shield, 
in the model produced, was a modification. 
A speed of sixteen knots an hour would, he 
believed, be sufficient for present purposes, 
and he took it that this speed might be se- 
cured without difficulty in a vessel of fine 
lines, and of certain proportions, without 
tremendous size. Dr. Eddy proceeded to 





describe from a model the kind of gunboat 
he proposed to build. The dimensions, he 
said, were calculated from one datum; 
namely, the least elevation above water at | 
which the guns could advantageously be laid, 
which he took to be eight feet. In this po- 
sition, then, he would place two of the heavi- 
est Armstrong guns, with their muzzles four 
and a half feet apart, on an inclined slide, 
upon a turn-table placed within a fixed con- 
ical fort, armor clad, the sides of which sloped 
at an angle of 45°. Above this, for a per- 


* pendicular height of four feet, he would pro- 
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tect the guns and gunners with a shield of 
iron plate, also at an angle of 45°. The 
shape of the fort would be a truncated cone 
on a cylinder, like an extinguisher upon a 
candlestick. A second cupola he believed 
might be added, and this would give an ar- 
mament of four guns, which, if concentrated 
upon one point at short range, must have a 
crushing effect. But, to be of any use, the 
smaller vessel must be enabled to approach 
her large antagonist without risk of having 
a shot sent through her bottom from the 
enemy’s depressed guns. The manner in 
which he proposed to fortify the gunboat 
was by keeping all the vital parts well be- 
low the water-line, and covering them with 
a deck which would deflect upwards any shot 
that might reach it. As the boat was only in- 
tended to attack ships, not forts, he presumed 
there was no need to apprehend a shot strik- 
ing her at a larger angle with the horizon than 
7°. Still at this angle, to protect the sides of 
the vessel effectually, the armor must be cars 
ried at least four feet above water and threé 
feet below, possibly more; but as this in- 
volved a weight of three hundred tons in plat- 
ing alone, some other method of protection 
must be sought. He hoped he had found this 
desideratum in a plan which aimed at carry- 
ing out thoroughly the principle of deflexion. 
His plan consisted of an arched deck of inch 
iron resting upon two courses of timber, 
the extremities of the arch being tied, so as 
to neutralize the outward thrust. He pro- 
posed that this should spring at the sides 
from three feet below the water-line, and 
that the crown should rise amidships up to 
the water-line, the crown being kept tolera- 
bly flat, the object being to present so small 
an angle that even a flat-headed bolt should 
glance off. The space above the deck and 
between it and the water-line he proposed 
to pack with some tough and resilient but 
light fibre, and these qualities he found com- 


‘bined in the cocoa-nut fibre, which could be 


easily rendered incombustible by sal-ammo- 
niac. This fibre would offer a considerable 
amount of resistance to the penetration of a 
shot, and in proportion to the resistance 
would tend to deflect the shot. The exact 
amount of resistance which this mode of 
packing would afford could not be ascer- 
tained without experiment, but the trial 
would not be expensive. He might be met 
with the objection, that steel or iron was the 
substance which offered the greatest amount 
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of protection proportionate to its weight. 
Granting this, he maintained that there were 
circumstances under which iron alone could 
not be advantageously used, and that this 
was one. Dr. Eddy alluded to the difficulty 
now felt in securing the iron plates on the 
sides of the vessels without weakening them 
by perforating holes, and he mentioned a 
plan of screwing the plates within a rail- 
shaped frame, which he said he had been 
encouraged by Mr. Fairbairn to lay before 
the Section, and which he thought would ob- 
viate the difficulty. 

Capt. Blakely R.A. then brought forward 
his paper “On Artillery versus Armor.”— 
He said it was now four years since he first 
developed at Dublin his ideas with reference 
to the strength and extent of range which 
might be obtained with a particular descrip- 
tion of cannon. He was happy to think 
that the principle he then contended for had 
since been recognized by both the English 
and Spanish Governments to be correct. 
With great deference to the opinion of Sir 
William Armstrong, he must state, as the 
result of his experiments, that nearly every 
kind of steel he had used was better than 
every kind of wrought iron. Cast iron, 
where weight was no objection, he found to 
answer admirably. Capt. Blakely exhibited 
the drawing of the new Spanish gun, and 
explained its construction. The diameter 
of the bore was between six and seven 
inches ; more than half of the gun, he said, 
was of cast iron, the upper portion of the 
breech only being formed of rings of steel 
Extensive experiments had been made to 
determine the proper degree of tension for 
these rings, because on that point depended 
the efficiency of the gun. Ifthe rings were 
too tight, they burst before the central part, 
' and if they were too loose the central parts 
burst first, and perhaps left the rings whole. 
He did not think that any limit could be as- 
signed as to the size which would be reached 
in the manufacture of guns. The whole ques- 
tion of armor hung on the cannon which it 
had toresist. He had read that Sir William 
Armstrong was engaged in the manufacture 
of a three hundred pound gun. He (Capt. 
Blakely) was trying to make a six hundred 
pound gun, and by using wire he did not 
think there was any insurmountable diffi- 
culty in making a six thousand pound gun, 
or even a sixty thousand pound gun. He 
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believed it could be done, and if it could be 
done anywhere it wasin England. The con- 
struction he would propose was that to which 
Sir W. Armstrong alluded and approved of 
on the previous day, the coiling of steel wire 
round a central cylinder. With a six hun- 
dred pound gun of this construction the 
iron plates would have no chance. 

The Chairman remarked that they had 
better confine their attention to the two hun- 
dred pound gun, which was all they had got 
at present. Capt. Blakely admitted that 
with the two hundred pound gun the iron 
plates would have the best of it. He had 
offered over and over again to make a gun’ 
of the description he had named at his own 
expense and place it at the service of the 
Government for trial, and the offer had 
been refused. With all respect, he must 
remark that it was not philosophical for the 
Government to refuse his oft-repeated offer, 
and to go on building ships with the convic- 
tion that such guns could not bemade. He, 
however, announced that since the last meet- 
ing of the Association the Ordnance Select 
Committee had acknowledged the correct- 
ness of his theory that in building up can- 
non each layer must have a definite strain ; 
he therefore asked the meeting to place 
some confidence in his assurance that guns 
could and would be made to smash any ar- 
mor-plate which a ship could carry. 

Mr. Fairbairn, President of the Associa- 
tion, as one of the Committee (of which Sir 
J. D. Hay was chairman) appointed to con- 
duct the experiments at Shoeburyness, gave 
some of the results of the experiments made, 
Apologizing for his not having been able to 
prepare a written report, he stated that one 
of the results of the experiments made was 
to convince him that, though we had very 
good iron in this country, yet he did not 
think that the quality of the wrought iron 
was quite so good as some produced in other 
countries. The iron itself was good, but it 
had not that uniformity of texture which 
was obtained in foreign countries. Our 
iron-masters, he believed, were bestowing 
attention on the subject, and in a short space 
of time would, he believed, be able to pro- 
duce such plates as would have a fair chance 
of resisting such artillery as Sir William 
Armstrong’s. It was the intention of the 
committee to do every thing they could to 
resist Sir William Armstrong, and he on 
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his part would of course do every thing he 
could to smash them up. In the case of 
armor-plated ships, it was not only neces- 
sary to have plates of sufficient thickness, 
but to have sufficient resistance behind to 
resist the deflexion caused by the shot. In 
the Warrior and the Black Prince wood was 
used for this purpose. His own opinion 
was, that wood was entirely unnecessary, 
and that every part of the vessel above the 
water-line would be better of iron. Exper- 
iments had been made to test the velocity of 
the shot from the Armstrong gun, and it 
was found to be about eleven hundred feet 
per second. Mr. Fairbairn referred to the 
necessity of securing toughness and homo- 
geneousness in the plates, and also the de- 
sirability of securing a better mode of at- 
tachment than the present system of using 
bolts or screws. They had tried experiments 
with a target composed of iron bars; but 
they found that the resistance offered was 
not nearly so great as by the iron plates. 
The experiments would be continued, and 
in a few months the committee hoped to ar- 
rive at a definite result with regard to the 
proper thickness of the plates, the mode of 
attachment, and the quality of the iron. 
“On the Iron-cased ships of the British 
Admiralty,” by E. J. Reed.—He enumer- 
ated and described the vessels at present con- 
structed ; and stated that the construction 
of six other vessels had been determined 
upon, the contracts for three of this number 
having already been issued. It was impor- 
tant to observe that, notwithstanding the 
long delay on the part of the Admiralty before 
they commenced the construction of vessels 
of this class, the determination of Parlia- 
ment to have a fleet of iron-cased ships had 
even now overtaken the Admiralty, and no 
experiments on a large scale had yet taken 
place. The great expense it would be nec- 
essary to incur to conduct target experi- 
ments on a large scale had probably much 
to do with the delay. A committee of emi- 
nent ship-builders had lately estimated that 
the cost of a target large enough to test 
half a dozen modes of construction would 
be no less than £45,000, and another £45,- 
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broader, five hundred and eighty-two tons 
additional burden, and twelve hundred and 
forty-five tons additional displacement ; and 
as the displacement was the actual measure 
of the ship’s size, they would thus be more 
than 1,000 tons larger than the Warrior. 
As the engines of the new vessels were only 
to be of the same power, their speed would 
probably be much less than that of the War- 
rior. This diminished speed was one of the 
penalties we must pay for clothing both ex- 
tremities of the vessel with iron plates. 
Another penalty would probably be a great 
tendency to chop and plunge in a sea-way. 
The cost of these new vessels would exceed 
the cost of those of the Warrior class by 
£20,000 or £30,000. They would certainly 
be noble specimens of war ships. A vessel 
built throughout of iron four hundred feet 
long and nearly sixty feet broad, enveloped 
from end to end in armor impervious to all 
shell and to nearly all shot, furnished with 
the most powerful ordnance, with ports nine 
feet six inches above the water-line, steam- 
ing at a rate of twelve or thirteen knots an 
hour, would indeed prove a most formida- 
ble engine of destruction. If the present 
intentions of the Admiralty were carried 
out, we should have six of such vessels 
added to the navy in the next year or two. 
In vessels of this kind all beautifying de- 
vices must be dispensed with. Their stems 
were to be upright, or nearly so, without 
that forward reach, the “knee of the head,” 
which added so much to the beauty of the 
present vessels. Their sterns would also be 
upright, and as devoid of adornment as the 
bows. It should also be stated, as a distin- 
guishing mark of these six ships, that their 
thick plate would not, be extended to the 
bow at the upper part, but would stop at the 
junction with the transverse plated bulk- 
head, some little distance from the stem, 
and this bulkhead would rise to a sufficient 
height to prevent the spar deck from being 
raked by shot. They would be armed with 
fifty 100-pounder Armstrong guns, forty on 
the main deck and ten onthe upper. It was 
not yet determined, he believed, whether 
these new ships were to be backed up with 


000 would have to be expended in the con-|teak, as in the previous ships, or whether 


struction of a floating hull on which to 
place the target. The three new ships in 
course of construction would be twenty feet 
longer than the Warrior, fifteen inches 


the plates should be six and a half inches 
thick, without wood. This would not be de- 
cided upon until after the termination of the 
experiments with the large targets suggested 








by the President and others. All that was 
yet definitely determined was, that whether 
the armor be made of iron alone or of iron 
and wood, its weight should be equal to iron 
plates six and a half inches thick. He now 
came to notice a very different class of ves- 
sels, of which the hull was mainly timber 
With armor plated upon it. The Royal Al- 
fred, Royal Oak, Caledonia, Ocean, and Tri- 
umph were all vessels of this class. Their 
length was to be two hundred and seventy- 
two feet, breadth fifty-eight feet, and dis- 
placement 6,839 tons. Each would be fitted 
with engines of one thousand horses’ power. 
They were formed with timber originally de- 
signed for wooden line-of-battle ships, but 
had been lengthened eighteen feet. The 
whole of these ships, it was believed, as well 
as the iron-plated ships, would match La 
Gloire in speed, provided they were fitted 
with the engines at first proposed. It was 
necessary to make this proviso, because there 
was a probability of smaller engines being 
put into some of them. He could not pre- 
tend to compare the French and English 
ships with each other in detail ; but he might 
mention that a friend of his, who had just 
returned from France, had furnished him 
with the dimensions of the Solferino, one of 
the largest of the French iron-cased ships, 
as follows: Length two hundred and eighty- 
two feet, breadth fifty-four feet, draught of 
water twenty-six feet, burden 6,820 tons. 
The vessel will be plated with 4 3-4-inch 
plates, right fore and aft at the water-line, 
and over two decks amidships. With ref- 
erence to the cost of iron-plated vessels, Mr. 
Reed said that, assuming the average cost 
of the ships to be £50 per ton, and the en- 
gines £60 per horse power, then the eighteen 
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on the Southampton Water; and in some 
other favorable places. At present we had 
no docks fitted in all respects to receive such 
ships, whereas the French had many. Mr. 
Reed contrasted the English and French 
docks; and stated that it had been pro- 
posed to increase the French works by the 
establishment of an immense steam arsenal, 
protected by a series of impregnable for- 
tresses at Lezardrieux. 

A vote of thanks to the readers of the 
papers, proposed by the Chairman, was car- 
ried by acclamation. 

Sir J. D. Hay rose, at the request of the 
President of the Association, to supplement 
his remarks on the‘ experiments at Shoe- 
buryness with some observations of his own. 
The committee, he said, in order to ascertain 
the best quality of material, the best thick- 
ness of metal, and the best mode of manu- 
facturing iron plates, invited the leading 
manufacturers of the country to place be- 
fore them specimens of iron plates which 











they considered best adapted for the pur- 
poses required. Plates, varying in thick- 
ness from one-fourth inch to ten inches were 
sent in. The committee found on making 
experiments, that the steely description of 
metal, that was to say, metal which had 
been hardened, and went by the names of 
semi-steel, homogeneous iron, etc., up to a 
thickness of three-fourths of an inch, pos- 
sessed great resisting powers, but after that 
thickness, this description of metal was not 
so well qualified to resist a blow of a pro- 
jectile as wrought iron of the best kind. 
This having been ascertained, another law 
had been pointed out to them which they 
were not yet in a position fully to recognize. 
It was that the resistance of the plating in- 





ships we were now building would cost about | creased with the square of its thickness, 
£4,700,000, and their engines above £1,150,- | Thus, if the resistance of a plate one inch 
000—together nearly £6,000,000 sterling; | in thickness was equal to one, the resistance 
and when masted, rigged, and fully equipped, | of a plate two inches in thickness would be 
£8,000,000 would have been expended upon | four ; four inches in thickness, sixteen ; and 
them. He referred, in conclusion, to the | six inches in thickness, thirty-six. Consid- 
extensive dock changes which this revolu-| erable difficulty was felt in fastening the 
tion in ship-building rendered necessary, | plates upon the sides of the vessels, as it 
and urged the serious importance of at once | was felt that all holes drilled in them were a 
supplying increased dock accommodation in source of weakness. Mr. Scott Russell had 
the south of England for these ships. He}a plan of fastening the plates, which, per- 
argued that whether in peace or in war such | haps, he would explain to the meeting. 
accommodation would be required; that it| Their great fear was not of a solid missile 
would be in the highest degree perilous long- | being driven through the ships’ sides, but of 
er to defer the establishment of colossal docks | the possible materials the shot might con- 
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tain. They could scarcely hope effectually 
to exclude cold shot, but they did think it 
was possible so toconstruct a ship and so to 
plate it, that a hollow missile impinging 
upon its sides would be broken to pieces, 
and consequently they hoped to be able to 
exclude all shells, red-hot shot and shot filled 
with liquid iron, which were amongst the 
most terrible weapons of modern warfare. 
In the course of their experiments they had 
tried the effect of the shells upon an old 
brig, the Hussar. At the twelfth round the 
brig was on fire beyond the possibility of ex- 
tinction. He thought it a misfortune that 
the stem and stern of the Warrior were not 
better protected—and the steering apparatus 
was placed in that part of the ship from 
which the missiles were scarcely excluded 
atall. He thought it a wise determination 
on the part of the Admiralty to convert the 
wooden line-of-battle ships laid down into 
armor-plated vessels of great size and speed. 
In the course of the Shoeburyness experi- 
ments they had found that at whatever angle 
the targets were placed the fracture made 
by the Armstrong gun was just as large, 
though it differed somewhat in shape, accord- 
ing tothe angle. He could only account for 
this fact by supposing that the damage was 
done by the instantaneous concussion, and 
not by the shot boring or punching a hole 
through. 

Mr. T. Aston read a paper “ On Elon- 
gated Projectiles for Rifled Fire-arms.”— 
After alluding to the improvements that 
have been made in war projectiles, which 
have resulted in the elongated form, he pro- 
ceeded to notice the advantages which it 
possesses over the old spherical shape. The 
elongated projectile, presenting to the re- 
sisting atmosphere a sectional area consid- 
erably less than the spherical of the same 
weight, is less retarded in its progress 
through the air. It follows, therefore, that 
although the spherical projectile with a sim- 
ilar charge of gunpowder is more easily set 
in motion, and has a greater initial velocity 
than the elongated form, and to that extent 
has at the outset an advantage, the elon- 
gated form is much better able to overcome 
the resistance of the atmosphere, and owing 
to its superiority of momentum preserves its 
progressive power for a much longer period, 
—at the same time it is less disturbed by the 
varying conditions of the elastic medium 
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through which it is propelled. In short, it 
has a longer and truer flight. The essential 
condition to the efficiency of the long projec- 
tile is, that it shall move onwards with its 
point foremost ; if it turns over in its path, 
it presents a large surface to the action of 
the air, its flight at once becomes irregular, 
and is rapidly retarded. The action of the 
common spinning-top suggests at once the 
idea that the best mode of making the elon- 
gated projectile move steadily through the 
air with its point foremost is to give it rota- 
tion round its axis of progression. The 
rapid revolution of the body causes its in- 
herent inequalities to be rapidly carried 
round a constant axis in regular order, and 
a kind of balance is thereby established, 
which gives the body a steady motion. Va- 
rious plans have been from time to time 
tried with the object of imparting to long 
projectiles a steady flight; they have been 
made with spiral grooves cut externally on 
their periphery, or internally from front to 
rear, in the expectation that the resisting ac- 
tion of the atmosphere acting on the in- 
clined surfaces would give the requisite spin- 
ning motion. Again, they have been made 
very long and furnished with fins or feathers, 
in order that they may be propelled on the 
principle of the arrow, but no practically 
successful results have as yet brought pro- 
jectiles of this kind into use. The required 
object is, as is well known, readily and suc- 
cessfully effected by propelling the elongated 
projectile from a rifled barrel, that is, a tube 
having its interior made of such a spiral 
form that the projectile while it is propelled 
from the breech to the muzzle is turned 
round its axis of progression : a rotatory mo- 
tion is thus imparted, which is retained by 
the advancing projectile and gives it the re- 
quired steady motion. The elongated bullet 
was first used with rifled small-arms, either 
poly-grooved or fluted, or, like the Enfield, 
having three grooves. The length, however, 
was limited : and various attempts were made 
to fire longer projectiles compounded of va- 
rious metals and of various shapes, so that 
by changing the position of the centre of 
gravity they might be propelled point fore- 
most. But if made beyond a certain length 
they were always found to turn over at 
moderately long ranges. Mr. Whitworth 
was the first to enunciate the principle that 
projectiles of any requisite length could be 
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locity of rotation, which should be increased 
in proportion with their increased length. 
He, as is well known, uses rifles having a 
spiral polygonal bore, in which all the in- 
terior surfaces are made effective as rifling 
surfaces. The success of the elongated pro- 
jectile having been established in the case 
of small-arms, their employment with ord- 
nance followed as a natural consequence. 
Rified ordnance were, therefore, called into 
existence to meet the requirements of the 
time. In fact, the rifled cannon may be 
considered as a rifled musket made with en- 
larged proportions. Directing our attention 
more particularly to the two systems of Arm- 
strong and Whitworth, we see in the former 
the coiled barrel and fluted bore formerly 
used for the rifled small-arm, applied on an 
enlarged scale. In the Whitworth cannon 
the same system and form of rifling are used 
which are employed for the Whitworth mus- 
ket. There is, however, a change required 
for the projectiles; they cannot, like the 
small-arms bullets, be made of lead, for ob- 
vious reasons, such as the cost of the metal, 
its liability to distortion of form, and un- 
suitableness for shells. Sir William Arm- 


strong uses a compound projectile, formed 


of an iron case surrounded with a leaden 
coating,—the rifling being effected by the 
force of the explosion in the barrel, which is 
thus partly expended in forcing the lead 
through the grooves. Mr. Whitworth uses 
a simple hard-metal projectile, made of the 
requisite shape to fit the rifled bore by ma- 
chine labor in the manufactory, so that the 
whole force of the explosion is employed to 
propel the projectile. After giving a de- 
scription of the two projectiles, and point- 
ing out that the Armstrong projectile nec- 
_essarily required a breech-loading cannon, 
and that the Whitworth is used at pleasure 
for muzzle-loading or breech-loading can- 
non, Mr. Aston proceeded to notice the ex- 
ternal shape of the projectiles. The impor- 
tance of giving to ships intended for high 
speed the shape best suited to facilitate their 
progress through water is now universally 
acknowledged; and Mr. Whitworth consid- 
ered that it was necessary to ascertain, by 
reasoning upon similar grounds, and by ex- 
perimental research, what was the proper 
shape to give to his projectile, so that it 
might be propelled through the air under 
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successfully fixed by giving them rapid ve- | 


conditions most favorable to precision and 
range. He, after numerous corroborating 
experiments, decided that the projectile of 
the form exhibited to the meeting was the 
best. It has a taper front, having nearly 
the external section of what mathematicians 
term the solid of least resistance, the curve 
being somewhat rounded ; the rear is made 
to taper in such proportion that the air dis- 
placed by the front is allowed readily to close 
in behind upon the inclined surfaces of the 
rear part. The middle part is left parallel 
to the required distance, to provide rifling 
surfaces and obviate windage. The results 
of long and repeated trials show that this 
form of projectile gives much greater pre- 
cision and a superiority of range, varying 
from fifteen to twenty-five and thirty per 
cent (according to the elevation and conse- 
quent length of range), as compared with a 
projectile of the common rounded front and 
parallel rear end. At low elevations, where 
the range is comparatively short and the 
velocities great, the difference in the result 
of the taper and non-taper rear is not so 
marked as at the higher elevations, where 
the mean velocities of the projectiles are re- 
duced. But at all ranges the superiority ex- 
ists both in precision and velocity, as the 
elongated projectile at no practical range has 
a mean velocity so great as to prevent the 
atmosphere closing in behind it. One of the 
most important advantages attending the 
use of the taper rear is, that it gives a lower 
trajectory, which renders errors in judging 
distance of minor importance, as the pro- 
jectile which skims along near to the ground 
is more likely to hit a mark, especially a 
moving one, than a projectile which, moving 
in a more curved path, has to drop, as it 
were, upon the object aimed at, whose dis- 
tance therefore must be accurately guessed. 
The taper shape of the rear is peculiarly 
well adapted for the proper lubrication of the 
gun, which is most essential for good shoot- 
ing. With the Whitworth gun a wad made 
wholly of lubricating material was intro- 
duced ; it obviates the necessity of washing 
out the piece,—and the subsequent adoption 
of a similar wad for the Armstrong gun en- 
abled that piece also to be used without 
washing out, which was at first necessary, 
and found to be a very inconvenient opera- 
tion for a service gun. Various forms of 
elongated Whitworth projectiles suited for 
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special purposes were described: tubular 
projectiles for cutting cores out of soft ma- 
terials, as the sides of timber ships; flat- 
fronted hardened projectiles, first’used by 
Whitworth and afterwards by Armstrong, for 
penetrating iron plates. It is found that 
these projectiles penetrate, when fixed point- 
blank, through iron plates inclined at an 
angle of 57 1-2°* to the perpendicular. 
The edge of the flat front, though slightly 
rounded, takes a hold, as it were, as soon as 
it touches the plate, and the resistance met 
is merely that due to the thickness of plate 
measured diagonally. Official experimental 
_ trials made on board the Excellent at Ports- 
mouth showed that these projectiles pene- 
trate readily through water, and would go 
through a ship’s side below water-mark. 
The new American floating battery, which 
is submerged to protect her sides during 
action, would find no defence in that plan 
against these projectiles. Shell and shrap- 
nel having the elongated form and taper rear 
were also described ; and to show the suit- 
ableness of that form for riochet firing, ta- 
bles were read, from which it appears that 
the mean results of a series of six shots, 
making many riochets within a range of two 
thousend four hundred yards, gave the great- 
est mean deviation of about seventy-five 
yards from the straight line. In consider- 
ing the probable result of the contest now 
going on between armor-plates and projec- 
tiles, it should be borne in mind that the 
limit of thickness of armor-plate that can 
be carried by ships will soon be reached, but 
that the power of destruction of projectiles 
may be without doubt increased far beyond 
what has hitherto been tried. It may there- 
fore, be reasonably anticipated that in this 
all-important contest the victory will ulti- 
mately rest on the side of the projectile. 
Sir W. Armstrong said that, with regard 
to the prospective size to be attained in the 
construction of artillery, he must confess he 
did not go so far as Capt. Blakely. It was 
true that he himself was engaged in the con- 
struction of a 300-pounder gun—and the 
experiment was already very considerably 
advanced, and so far with perfect success— 
* Sir J. D. Hay subsequently confirmed Mr. As- 
ton’s remarks in this respect, and said that Whit- 
worth flat-fronted shot fired from an Armstrong 
gun (for the Armor-Plates Committee) had pene- 


trated plates inclined at an angle of eighty degrees 
to the perpendicular. 
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bnt, at the same time, he must say he found 
the construction of even a 300-pounder gun 
on his principle a work of considerable dif- 
ficulty, and he really would venture to sug- 
gest to Capt. Blakely that it would be better 
to obtain a 100-pounder or a 200-pounder 
before he ventured upon such a monster as 
he had mentioned. He agreed with Capt. 
Blakely that the hooping of a cast-iron gun 
with wrought iron gave it great resisting 
power; but he differed with Capt. Blakely 
in thinking that such mathematical nicety 
was required in the construction. Provided 
only care were taken to allow sufficient 
shrinkage, the hoops would adapt themselves 
to that amount of tension which would give 
the maximum resisting force of the gun, and 
before the hoops would give way the gun 
would have passed through the phase of 
greatest resistance. He eniirely agreed with 
Mr. Fairbairn as to the desirability of adopt- 
ing the form of structure for plated ships 
which should obviate the use of wood. He 
attached great importance to this plan, be- 
cause by adopting it much unnecessary wood 
would be got rid of, and the iron plates could 
therefore be thickened, but chiefly because 
by this means the liability of part of the 
ship rotting, and their having to pull it to 
pieces periodically to set it to rights again, 
was done away with. His opinions on the 
subject of iron-plated ships had been so often 
made known that it would be mere repeti- 
tion for him to go over the ground again. 
The only new point he had to bring before 
them was, that in the construction of those 
ships they must chiefly keep in view their 
adaptation for a small number of monster 
guns. There had been a feeling among na- 
val men that guns above a certain weight— 
five tons, he believed—could not be practi- 
cally managed on board ship. Lately, how- 
ever, their ideas had been considerably en- 
larged, and they now went as far as seven 
and a half tons, which would be about equal 
to one of his 200-pounders. He believed 
that guns of a much larger size could be 
managed, but to do so of course they would 
have to avail themselves of machinery. Mr. 
Aston had explained the Whitworth projec- 
tile and had called attention to what he con- 
sidered its various merits. He had also al- 
luded to his (Sir Wm. Armstrong’s) which 
lay on the table before them. Upon this 
subject let them talk as long as they liked, 
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Mr. Aston and himself would never come |iron plating with a wonderful degree of com 
to an agreement. He believed that his own | fort. You were sure the shells would be 
projectile would inflict a greater amount of |kept out, and if two or three holes were 
damage than the other. He thought some- | punched in the side of the ship by the large 
thing more was required than the punching | shot neither you nor the vessel were much 
process of the flat-headed shot. Let the|the worse for it. But if Sir William Arm- 
effects be tried. Let a target be erected | strong should be able to do as he had just 
representing an object such as would be used | said, to bring large masses to bear upon the 
in actual war, and then let experiments be | sides of these iron-plated ships, then this 
made to see which missile would inflict the} was another mode of destruction quite as 
largest amount of injury. He had no doubt | injurious as destruction by shells would he, 
whatever that for punching a hole in iron} The whole question then resolved itself 
plating the flat-headed bolt invented by Mr. | into these two things: Keep out the shells, 
Whitworth was the form, if made of steel. | and prevent Sir William Armstrong driving 


But he apprehended that the object to be at-|in the sides. The ship-building question at , 


tained was not only to punch a hole in the| the present time involved the very difficult 
side of an armor-plated ship, but to inflict | problem, how to build a ship with an enor- 
so much damage as to disable her. What} mous weight in the place where good ship- 
he wanted to effect was to be able to hurl a| builders generally contrived to keep out all 
large mass, no matter what form, against | weight. The first vessels were loaded with 
the vessel, so as to crush in her side, and he | one thousand tons, the new vessels would 
believed that this could be done by the use | have one thousand five hundred tons, and 
of guns of a large size. In the Whitworth | this weight was not only a great inconven- 
projectile, the rotary motion was given by |ience, but a great injury to the sides of the 
the shape of the bolt. In his own ordnance | ship. As the ships were now built, the plat- 
the projectile was covered with a soft mate- | ing in no way contributed to the strength of 
rial, and so took the direction of the grooves. | the ship; he was anxious to see the ship 
There might be advantage in both plans; | built entirely of iron, in which case the iron 
but he did claim for his own this superiority, | plating might contribute to the strength. 
that there was less necessity for precision in | What he wanted to know was, how much in 
the manufacture, and little fear of injury to|the construction of these large ships the 
the bolt. He had lately been making ex | builders might be allowed to appropriate of 
periments with a large kind of projectile, | 9 in. of iron to be used partly in armor, and 
one of which he had before him (a huge | pacts in the construction of the ship? The 
mass of metal, weighing some ewt). In this | | question they now asked the Iron-Plates 
projectile, instead of having a soft metal all | Committee, and which he believed Mr. Fair- 
round it, it was confined to three ribs, which | bairn’s experiments would settle in a very 
would take the impression of the gropves. | short and decisive manner, was, how much 
It was designed for a gun called the “ shunt | of this iron could be used in the construc- 
gun,” the construction of which, not having | tion of the ship, and how much must be used 
a diagram with him, he could not explain. |in armor-plating outside? Take it that there 
Sir, J. Scott Russell said, there were one | were eight inches of plating allowed. If the 
" or two general considerations of this subject committee would be content with a 2-inch 
which he thought if laid before the meeting, | plate, and a 1-inch plate on the outside, leav- 
would save a good deal of misapprehension. | ing the builders five inches to be used in the 
If they would just set out by believing that | sides of the ship, he was prepared to say that 
we should never get perfect impenetrability, | this would be an enormous advantage. He 
many schemes, with the answers to them, | would even meet them further, and give them 
would be put out of the way. The whole | four inches to be used for the armor, leaving 
practical part was incorporated in one ex- | him four inches to be used in the construc- 
pression of a great sailor, “ Whatever you | tion of the ship. But the committee might 
do, for God’s sake, keep out the shells.” | insist upon having a 5-inch plate to go to the 
Having been in vessels fired at, and having | bad, leaving him only three inches for the 
been behind iron targets fired at, he was in | ship, and he would still endeavor to build 
& position to say that he could stand behind | the ship to suit these conditions. There was 
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enother point upon which the builders were 
at issue with the committee. The commit- 
tee say they will not have holes in these iron 
plates, and the builders reply that, so far as 
they knew at present, the committee must 
have holes, Sir J. D. Hay had asked him 
to lay before the Section a plan which he had 
submitted to the Admiralty so long ago as 
1854. He would bring up between the 
plates a piece of soft malleable iron. This 
he would heat in its place after the plates 
were on, so as to make a round-headed rivet 
all round the edges of the plates, which 
could thus be firmly attached. This plan, if 
successful, would obviate the necessity of 
perforating the plates ; but allow him to say 
that he did not believe in his own opinion 
until tried, for there was scarcely a theory 
promulgated but was knocked down by those 
Armstrong and Whitworth guns—and at the 
present moment he had not a single theory 
to set up. The Warrior had been built with- 
out armor on her extreme ends, and he (Mr. 
Scott Russell) had some of the blame or the 
merit of that arrangement—which it was re- 
mained to be seen. But yet he would take 
very little credit on that point, for this rea- 
son, that when the dimensions and the re- 
quired speed of a vessel were settled, the 
question as to whether she should bear armor 
from end to end was determined beforehand 
by the very conditions of the problem. Re- 
ferring to Mr. Aston’s paper, Mr. Russell 
entered into calculations to show why he did 
not attach much importance to the tapering 
form of the Whitworth projectile. He be- 
lieved that in proportion as the velocity of 
the projectile was less than its critical veloc- 
ity, which he believed was about one thou- 
sand one hundred feet per second (the very 
velocity which the committee had ascertained 
was the velocity of the Whitworth projec- 
tile), in that proportion only might some ad- 
vantage be derived from distinction of shape. 
The case of the projectile and the ship dif- 
fered in this, that the one had attained its 
critical velocity and the other had not, hence 
this difference in his opinion with regard to 
the value of form. In the ship it was of 
value, but in regard to the projectile which 
had attained its critical velocity, length and 
fine taper would have no effect. But this 
was one of the subjects upon which no wise 
man would dogmatize, but would be grate- 
ful to any one who would institute experi- 
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ments. Admiral Sir E. Belcher considered 
that the suggestion of Dr. Eddy, for con- 
structing small vessels to compete with the 
iron-cased frigates, had been met by Mr. 
Scott Russell’s observations on the incom- 
patibility of weight and speed without di- 
mensions. The height of the large vessel 
would enable her so to depress her guns that 
the smaller boat would present an angle of 
about 60°, instead of the angle stated. The 
curved deck of the proposed gunboat in- 
volved the necessity of its being rendered 
bomb-proof, and that entailed iron plating 
equal to the plating of a frigate. The fibre 
suggested for the packing would be pecul- 
iarly liable to smoulder or to burn, and the 
salt with which it was proposed to render it 
incombustible would corrode the iron so rap- 
idly that, in the course of a few months, the 
vessel would be useless. It had occurred to 
him that, instead of the iron plates Leing 
backed up with wood, iron ribs, placed trans- 
versely, something in the gridiron fashion, 
at intervals from each other less than the 
diameter of the shot, and the interstices 
filled up with wooden material, would be a 
better mode of resistance. By the present 
system of laying the iron plates, if one were 
injured when the vessel was abroad, it would 
be impossible to replace it, perhaps for 
months or even years. Therefore he thought 
it would have been better if Mr. Scott Rus. 
sell had followed out his plan of sliding the 
plates in from the water-line upwards, be- 
cause if one of the lower plates happened to 
get injured, it could be removed, and the 
other plates could be slid down to fill up the 
vacant space, and a new plate could be put 
in at the top without difficulty. After the 
battle of Algiers, it was his duty to clean out 
the captain’s cabin. He was surprised to 
find that a ream of foolscap, which had been 
struck by a large shot, had simply been 
crimped up. In 1854, he applied for leave 
to build a battery of compressed brown pa- 
per, and he believed that this material, which 
was one of the most powerful repellants of 
shot, might be advantageously used. Sir E. 
Belcher alluded to the force with which even 
wooden ships could charge and split icebergs, 
and expressed his decided opinion, that if 
the weight of the Warrior struck La Gloire 
across the bows the latter must inevitably 
go down. He himself, if hard put to it, 
should have no objection to have a try at La 
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Gloire in one of the old wooden ships—and 
he thought he saw some of his naval friends 
around him who would say the same. He 
cemplained that the peculiar construction of 
the new vessels would deprive them of the 
pleasure of running down an enemy, which 
was a point upon which naval men prided 
themselves. The Rev. Dr. Robinson (Dean 
of Armagh)‘ said the paper which had 
been read by Mr. Reed, could hardly. be 
rated too highly, and he hoped a recommen- 
dation would proceed from that Section that 
it should be printed in the Transactions. In 
the course of an interesting address, Dr. 
Robinson traced the invention of armor- 
plates to Lord Rosse; and whilst paying a 
high tribute to the splendid mechanical gen- 
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ius of Mr. Whitworth, he pointed out that 
both the elongated projectile and the beau- 
tiful system of polygonal rifling were inven- 
tions dating much further back than his 
time. He himself had seen a rifle on the 
polygonal principal made two centuries be- 
fore Mr. Whitworth was born. Mr. Fair- 
bairn, in allusion to the remarks of Mr. Scott 
Russell as to the possibility of using a num- 
ber of single inch plates, instead of one solid 
plate, stated that the experiments had shown 
that one 2-inch plate was equal to three or 
four 1-inch laminated plates. He quite 
agreed with Admiral Belcher as to the form 
of the bows of the Warrior. His own opin- 
ion was that they should have been curved 
downwards instead of projecting below. 





Tne PerromMe or Frowers.—An English 
writer regrets the waste of flowers in many gar- 
dens, and recommends their use in perfuming 
for domestic purposes. The cultivation of 
flowers for this purpose, says the writer, is car- 
ried on to an enormous extent in the south of 
France; the weight of blooms from which the 
odor is there extracted being reckoned by 
thousands of pounds. Highly purified fat is 
used for the purpose of absorbing the scent, 
which is thus transferred to the perfumer, who 
then re-extracts it from the fat by the aid of 
spirits of wine, for which it has a still stronger 
affinity. Why should we not grow flowers for 
their odors as well as their colors? There are 
scores of flowers in our gardens that would yield 
admirable extracts with a little pains. For in- 
stance, there is heliotrope, the lily of the valley, 
honeysuckle, myrtle, clove, pink, and wall- 
flower. We have extracts from all these flowers 
in the perfumers’ shops, but they are nothing 
but skilful combinations of other scents. He 
further suggests that every lady be her own per- 
fumer, and gives us a receipt for obtaining scent 
from heliotropes, or any other sweet-scented 
flower. Now some of our readers may like to 
try the experiment for themselves, and we, 
therefore, give them the benefit of the re- 
ceipt :-— 

“ At the season when the flowers are in bloom, 
obtain one pound of fine lard, melt it and strain 
it through a close hair sieve, allowing the liquid 
fat as it falls from the sieve to drop into cold 
spring water; this operation granulates and 
washes the blood and membrane from it. In 
order to start with a perfectly inodorous grease, 





the process may be repeated three or four times, 


using a pinch of salt anda pinch of alum in 
each water; it is then to be washed five or six 
times in plain water ; finally remelt the fat and 
cast it into a pan to free it from adhering water. 
Now put the clarified fat into a glue pot, and 
place it into such a position near the fire of the 
greenhouse, or elsewhere, that will keep it warm 
enough to be liquid ; into the fat throw as many 
flowers as you can, and there let them remain 
for twenty-four hours. At this time strain the 
fat from the spent flowers and add fresh ones ; 
repeat this operation for a week ; we expect, at 
the last straining, the fat will have become very 
highly perfumed, and when cold may be justly 
termed pomade a le heliotrope. To turn this po- 
made into an extract fit for the handkerchief, all 
that has to be done is to cut the perfumed fat 
into small pieces, drop it into a wide-mouthed 
bottle, and cover it with highly rectified spirits, 
in which it must remain for a week. When 
strained off the process is completed.” 


A Varrecatep Oax.—A common oak tree 
growing near Mawley, Scotland, the seat of Sir 
Edward Blount, containing upwards of thirty 
feet of timber, was struck on the 26th of June, 
1838, by lightning, during a severe thunder- 
storm which passed over that part of the coun- 
try. The tree did not —— to have suffered 
at the time, but shortly afterwards the foliage, 
which was previously green, as in other trees of 
the same species, became beautifully variegated, 
and has continued ever since to produce varie- 
gated leaves, and otherwise to maintain quite a 
healthy appearance.—Scottish Farmer. 





CLARE, THE GOLD-SEEKER. 


From the Examiner. 


Clare, the Gold-Seeker, the Elfin Revel, and 
other Poems. By John George Watts, 
Author of “Lyrics of Progress,” etc. 
Groombridge and Sons. 

Fun, Feeling, and Fancy : being a Series of 
Lays and Lyrics. By John George Watts, 
Author of ‘Clare, the Gold-Seeker.” 
Kent and Co. 


THE merit of these little books by a writer 
whom Lord Palmerston might, with rather 
more justice than there was in his eulogy of 
Poet Close, honorably describe as the Bil- 
lingsgate Burns, does not consist only in 
the fact that they are written by a man who 
has conquered to himself every social and 
intellectual advantage he possesses, and has 
made himself out of nothing a respectable 
fishmonger as well as a respectable poet. 
Here is Mr. Watts’ story as told by him- 
self in the preface to his earlier volume :— 


“The only education I received when a 
“ was that which a charity school afforded 
—little enough in those days. One hundred 
and fifty scholars could not, however good 
the system, be taught very much by one 
master, assisted only by some few of the 
senior boys, none of whom were over twelve 
or thirteen years of age, 

“When I had attained my fourteenth 
year (the regulations of the school allowed 
no one to remain longer), I turned forth 
into the world, full of hope, and with un- 
bounded faith in everybody. Alas! that I 
should ever have had to learn differently! 
My first situation was in a solicitor’s office, 
upon a salary of five shillings per week, m 
work principally rough copying. from half. 
past nine in the morning till eight at night, 
with one hour’s interval, which I devoted to 
bread, cold meat, and exercise. The seden- 
tary nature of my employment soon stole 
from my cheeks the bloom which my boyish 
rambles among the Surrey hills had won, 
and in less than twelve months I left in dis- 
gust. I aay became a pawnbroker’s 
warehouse lad, the worst of all fates that 
could befall a mortal. My hours of labor 
were much increased, and my liberty consid- 
erably curtailed. All alone in a large ware- 
house, and no companions save the thou- 
sands of mute pledges by which I was 
surrounded, I still felt any thing but happy 
or contented. To relieve the irksomeness 
of my occupation, therefore, I used occa- 
slonally to unswathe some novel or romance 
—the books mostly pawned at our shop 
were Bibles, prayer-books, and novels, very 
seldom any thing either historical or scien- 
tific—and making a cushion of some three 
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or four coats or gowns, I would seat myself 
sare the floor, and read on until the tinkle 
of my bell announced that the bag at the 
bottom of ‘ the spout’ contained some dupli- 
cates, when I was compelled to throw m 
book aside, haul them up, and go in seare 
of the pledges required. In such stolen 
moments as those just alluded to, I managed 
to read ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘ Robin Hood,’ 
etc.; and so great a hold did these works 
take upon my mind, that at last the idea 
struck me, as it had many before, that it 
would be a fine thing to be either cast away 
upon a desolate island, or live in the ‘ merrie 
green wood.’ Of course it was during the 
summer season these romantic notions took 
possession of my mind. The deprivation 
which I had endured for months, in all that 
related to green fields and shady laneg, I 
have no doubt greatly heightened my mania. 
At length one inviting morning, with a soli- 
tary half-crown in my pocket, I started off. 
My quarter’s wages were due. I did not, 
however, ask for them, but left them for my 
parents to receive. 

“ At the first cutler’s shop I invested four- 
pence in the purchase of a three-bladed 
pocket-knife, thinking it would be handy to 
cut sticks with when I reached my sylvan 
home. Dreading pursuit and capture, I 
offered a man, who was driving a countr 
pair-horse van down the Old Kent Road, 
twopence to give me a lift. He agreed to 
do so, and I was soon ensconéed in the ve- 
hicle. When we reached Deptford, I alighted, 
paid the driver, and bade him good-day, con- 
vinced, from his repeated interrogations, that 
he suspected I was arunaway. Alone fora 
few moments, I began to reflect; and then 
the idea, which had more or less haunted 
me during my ride, flashed with painful 
force upon my mind, that my mother, who 
loved me very tenderly, would be inconsola- 
ble at my disappearance, although I had left 
word with one of the lads at the shop that I 
should never do any thing dishonest, nor get 
into any scrape. 

“From that moment, all thought of either 
being cast away on a desolate island, or 
seeking sylvan retirement, vanished. I de- 
termined to hasten back, ask my master’s 
forgiveness, and beg him, for my mother’s 
comfort, to say no word of what had hap- 
pened. I did so, but the news had reached 
my home; my father had been fetched from 
his employment, and my mother was nearly 
frantic. Bitterly did I repent my folly as 
she clasped me to her breast, and mingled 
her tears with mine ; and earnestly didI re- 
solve never to cause her fond heart another 
pang. 

“T was next employed in a furrier’s ware- 
house, next at a coney-skin cutter’s, till the 
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smallness of the pay, and the unwholesome- 
ness of the occupation, caused my father to 
take me to work at Billingsgate in a salmon 
warehouse. For several years I labored on, 
carrying salmon by day and stringing verses 
by night. Sometimes it was necessary, dur- 
ing the season, that I should rise at one or 
two o’élock in the morning, seldom later 
than three; nevertheless, I found moments 
for converse with the ‘Sacred Nine’ — mo- 
ments to attend the ‘ Working Man’s Insti- 
tution.’ All this tended to my good fortune, 
for through these very things I became ac- 
quainted in Billingsgate with a gentleman of 
a literary turn, who eventually took me by 
the hand, and helped me to my present po- 
sition. My dear friend is now no more— 
‘peace to his ashes,” 


Surely, that is the story of a man entitled 
to consideration and respect. As a writer 
of verse Mr. Watts is necessarily imitative, 
but there is a real heart in his song, and a 
comparison of these two books, written with 
a three years’ interval between them, shows 
that he is still widening his knowledge and 
strengthening his power to express a poet’s 
sense of life and nature. That a strain of 
the right music is in him, let these stanzas 
testify ; they are in their faults as in their 
merits clearly characteristic of the writer :— 


* When worldly cares and worldly wrongs 

Have done their best to make me sad, 

But let my foot our threshold cross, 
And once again my heart is glad ; 

For oh! such draughts of rare delight 
Are mine as earth but seldom passes, 

When sitting down with wife among 
Our goodly group of lads and lasses. 


“ There’s Horace with his rosy cheeks, 
And merry shout e’er first to meet me, 
And over stool and hassock rolls, 
And tumbles in his haste to greet me. 
Then little Walter following up, 
Bob suddenly from ’neath the table, 
And stretching forth his tiny hands, 
Shouts ‘ Da,’ as loud as he is able. 


CLARE, THE GOLD-SEEKER. 


“With sage inquiries wife must learn 
How business to-day succeeded, 
Opine I press too close to work, 
In fact, much closer than is needed. 
The girls, I’ve four, encircle round, 
To tell their little cares and pleasures ; 
Meanwhile, the boys have seized my coat, 
And rummaged out its hidden treasures, 


“ Then comes the dinner, oh, my stars ! 

It’s quite a treat to see them muster, 
And side by side in fair array, 

About their steaming trenchers cluster. 
Joy’s crystals well into my eyes, 

And silent thanks I send to Heaven, 
As gratitude o’erflows my heart 

To God for every mercy given. 


“ Whole heaps of books and pictures soon 
As dinner’s done engage attention, 
And while the elder children con 
Their tasks, I tax my poor invention 
To string a song or pen a tale; 
But, should the muse prove coy or spurn me, 
To my brave tomes of learnéd lore 
Or gay romance I calmly turn me. 


“If summer suns have robed the earth 
In beauteous green and blushing flowers, 
With some rare bard’s undying words, 
We wander through the fields for hours ; 
And, while the children posics make, 
On each delightful page I ponder, 
Till, by the minstrel’s fancy charmed, 
Through fairy worlds I dreaming wander. 


“ What, then, I am not possessed 

Of wide estate and brimming coffers, 
Should I less thankful be to God, 

For all the blessings that he offers ? 
Had I been Creesus, all my gold 

No wife more loving could have found me; 
Held I for empire all the world, 

Would dearer wans have clung around me ? 


““No; love is too divine of birth 
For glittering counters to be bartered, 
And those who’ve only lived for gain 
Have all life’s holier moments martyred. 
And so I strive to use my means, 
As best I may, nor hoard nor squander ; 
I’m happier, happier every day, 





And every day of life I’m fonder.” 





TEMPTATION TO WRONG-DOING. 


How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds, 
Makes deeds ill done ! 


WAR’S DEMORALIZATION. 


—— Our houses, and ourselves, and children 
Have lost, or do not learn, for want of time, 
The sciences that should become our country ; 
But grow like savages—as soldiers will, 

That nothing do but meditate on blood— 


To swearing, and stern looks, diffus’d attire,* 
And every thing that seems unnatural. 


My speech entreats 
That I may know the let,t why gentle peace 
Should not expel these inconveniences, 
And bless us with her former qualiti:s. 
—King Henry V., Act 5, Se. 2, 


* Scattered, or ragged attire. 
{ Hindrance. 





THE RESCUED INFANT. 


From The Dublin University Magazine. 

THE RESCUED INFANT—A BUDDHIST 

LEGEND. ~ 
Translated from an ancient Chinese work—See- 
yeow-kee (Voyages in the Western Lands). 

[This tale will speak for itself. The Editor de- 
sires only to apprise the reader at starting that it 
is literally what it assumes to be, a genuine Chi- 
nese story, translated, as closely as consists with 
idiomatic proprieties, into the language in which 
we print it.] 

THE town of Chang-ngan (“Eternal Re- 
pose”), in Cheng-see, has been selected as 
the seat of the Imperial Court of China from 
the earliest dynasties to modern times. It 
stands on three islets, brilliant as rich em- 
broidery ; eight clear rivulets bathe its walls : 
it enjoys a wide reputation for beauty. 

The Emperor Taee-Tsong, of the great 
Tang dynasty, assumed the reins of gov- 
ernment in the year Tching-kwan (A.D. 
627). In the thirteenth year of his reign the 
empire enjoyed profound peace: the eight 
provinces paid the assigned tribute, and the 
four seas acknowledged the sovereignty of 
the Central Flowery Land. 

One day, Taee-Tsong, seated on his throne 
in full court, surrounded by the great civil 
and military magistrates, had received the 
ceremonious felicitations of his courtiers, 
when the prime minister, Oee-Ching, came 
forward and addressed him in these words: 
‘This day, when the most profound quiet 
exists in the empire, and the eight provinces 
are tranquil and obedient, will be propitious 
for summoning, in accordance with the usage 
of antiquity, an assembly of learned men 
conspicuous for ability and wisdom, that we 
may select those worthy of high distinction, 
and capable of recalling our people to vir- 
tue.” ‘Full of wisdom,” said Taee-Tsong, 
“is the advice of my far-seeing minister.” 

A decree was speedily published in the 
towns, provinces, and districts, and even in 
the camps, proclaiming that men of letters 
skilled in the study of the classics, capable 
of discovering their hidden meaning, and of 
explaining them with clearness, and ready to 
present the three written compositions for 





the high degree of Literary Doctor (“ Kung- | 
sing”), should assemble for examination at | 
the imperial capital. 


The emperor’s decree arrived in the coun- | 


try of Hace-tcheoo in due time, and was pub- | 
lished at the gate of the provincial ya-moon 


(palace). There, a young man named Tshin- | 
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ngo, whose honorary title was Kwang-Jouy: 
(“ Brilliant-bud ”), saw and read it. Return- 
ing home, he addressed his mother Chang-> 
Chee: “O mother, an edict from the ver- 
milion pencil* proclaims an examination 
for the Southern Province, that those skilled: 
in letters may be employed, according to 
their virtue and talents. Your son desires 
earnestly to present himself: if he obtains 
a magistracy or a high degree, he will add 
credit to his name, and will espouse a wife, 
and bring up children to sustain the honor 
of the family. For myself, I am decided: 
your permission and advice are alone want- 
ed.” 

‘“‘ My son,” replied Chang-Chee, “ you are 
well skilled in the knowledge of the ciassics : 
in childhood you have studied ; now, arrived 
at a mature age, you will reap the reward of 
your learning ; therefore you, too, must pro- 
ceed to be examined. But on your journey, 
be careful of your conduct; and if you ob- 
tain employment, return immediately to your 
mother.” 

Kwang-Jouy directed his domestics to 
make instant preparations for his departure, 
and having taken leave of his mother, set 
out, and made no delay till he arrived in the 
capital. The assembly had just opened ; he 
presented his compositions. The result of 
the examination was favorable—his name 
stood third on the list. The emperor, with 
the vermilion pencil, bestowed on him the 
title of doctor ; and for three days the suc- 
cessful candidate rode in honorable proces- 
sion through the city. 

It happened, as he passed before the pal- 
ace of the imperial minister, Oee-Ching, that 
the daughter of that dignitary, a damsel yet 
unmarried, named Ooen-Keow, sat in her 
chamber amid wreaths and festoons of flow- 
ers. In her hand was a little silken ball, 
which she now and then threw upwards, in 
hopes of divining the husband for whom she 
was destined. 

At this moment, the newly created doctor 
passed under the balcony: in him the daugh- 
ter of Oee-Ching saw at a glance a man 
above the common: and when she perceived 
that he was one of the successful candidates, 
her heart was filled with joy. Quickly she 
threw the silken ball—it struck the gauze 
hat of the doctor, Kwang-Jouy. He heard 


* Peculiar to the emperor. 
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then with surprise a delightful burst of tri- 
umphant music from the palace, and soon a 
crowd of servants, descending from the bal- 
cony, took his horse by the bridle, and gently 
forced himself to enter the palace, where his 
destiny was to be accomplished. 

The minister came forth from the grand 
hall, accompanied by his wife: he received 
the young doctor with affectionate polite- 
ness, and prayed him to enter; then, in obe- 
dience to fate, bestowed on him the hand of 
his daughter. Kwang-Jouy bowed himself 
to the ground; and when all the ceremonies 
prescribed by the rites were completed, the 
young man respectfully saluted his new par- 
ents by the title of father and mother-in- 
law. 

A grand banquet was ordered by Oece- 
Ching, the night was passed in rejoicings, 
and the bride and bridegroom led by the 
hand to a perfumed bridal chamber. 

Next day, at the fifth watch, the Emperor 
Taee-Tsong, was seated on his throne in the 
Palace of the Golden Bells, and the civil and 
military dignitaries stood around to pay their 
court. The emperor desired to know what 
office could be conveniently bestowed on the 
new doctor, Kwang-Jouy. The minister re- 
plied, “ Your servant has observed that the 
government of Kiang-Chow is the only ap- 
pointment now vacant; and presumes to ask 
it for Kwang-Jouy.” 

Taee-Tsong deigned to grant him this re- 
quest, and intimated to the new governor 
that he should depart for his place of resi- 
dence without delay, so as to arrive within a 
stated time. Kwang-Jouy, efter having de- 
clared his gratitude to the emperor, returned 
to the minister’s ya-moon, and having con- 
certed with his wife the preparations for his 
departure, and taken leave of her parents, 
set out for Kiang-Chow in company with his 
beloved Ooen-Keow. 

As they left the capital and pursued their 
journey, they felt the gentle influence of the 
sweet spring-tide. A cool breeze rustled 
through the willows ; a slight shower falling 
drop by drop, washed the crimson petals of 
the flowers. Taking advantage of the direc- 
tion in which he travelled, Kwang-Jouy 
found an opportunity of returning to pay his 
respects to his mother, and to present his 
bride. His mother, Chang-Chee, was filled 
with joy at beholding her son so happily 
married, and returned to her after his ap- 





pointment; she heard with delight the new 
doctor narrate his triumphs, marriage, and 
nomination. Kwang-Jouy concluded by ex- 
pressing his desire that his mother should 
accompany him; the proposition pleased 
her, and her arrangements were soon made. 
Some days after their departure they halted 
at the hostelry of Ooan-hoa, to take a little 
repose. 

Chang-Chee, becoming suddenly indis- 
posed, said to her son: “TI am sick, it is 
necessary I should remain here two days 
longer, to recover my health, after that we 
shall depart.” Kwang-Jouy dutifully ac- 
ceded to the wishes of his mother. 

Next day, at early morning, he saw at the 
gate a man offering for sale a fish of the kind 
called Ly-yu, of arich golden color. The 
doctor bought it, but as he gave directions 
to have it roast for his mother, he observed 
the animal struggle, opening and shutting 
its eyes. “I have heard it said,” thought 
Kwang-Jouy, in amazement, “that when 
fish thus roll their eyes, it is a warning one 
should not neglect : ”—immediately he went 


to ask the fisherman where he had caught it. . 


“ At ten le (three miles) from here,” said the 
stranger, “in the River Hong-Kiang.” 

At these words, Kwang-Jouy took the an- 
imal, and hastened to replace it in the wa- 
ter; then, having given back its life to this 
created being, he went to inform his mother 
of the merciful deed. “To give back their 
life to animals is a meritorious action,” said 
the old lady ; “‘ what you have done fills me 
with satisfaction.” Kwang-Jouy then spoke: 
“‘ Mother, we have now been here three days, 
and the time allowed me for my journey will 
soon expire; your son desires to set out 
again to-morrow; is my mother’s health 
sufficiently restored?” “TI am better, my 
son,”’ replied Chang-Chee ; “ but I fear my 
illness would be aggravated by a journey 
during this intense heat. Hire a chamber 
for me, leave me enough to live on till I am 
recovered, and set off before me, you two; 
when the refreshing breezes announce early 
autumn, you will return to take me hence.” 

The doctor communicated this advice to 
his wife, who adopted it. They bade fare- 
well to Chang-Chee, and set out on their 
journey. 

The difficulties of the route caused them 
much fatigue; they travelled by day, and 
halted to rest each night. At length they 
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arrived at the point where they were to em- | found seated on his throne. “ An unknown 
bark on the river Hong-Kiang, and there man of letters,” said he, “has been this mo- 
met two sailors, named Leeow-Hong, and ‘ment murdered at the mouth of the river 
Lee-Peeow, who came rowing towards the | Hong-Kiang: his body has sunk to the bot- 
bank where they waited. tom.” 

In‘a previous state of existence,,Kwang-| The King of Dragons had the body brought 
Jouy had been fated to be the victim of a|for his inspection, and having attentively 
great misfortune; he now stood before the | considered it, exclaimed, “’Tis the gener- 
enemy by whom it was to come to pass. By | ous man to whom I owe my life! Who can 
his order, the baggage was placed in the | have deprived him of his?” Then he added, 
boat, and his wife, with himself and their |‘‘ A kindness received merits a like recom- 


servants, embarked. 

The owner of the boat, Leeow-Hong, fixed 
his gaze on the young lady. Her face was 
round as the full moon ; her eyes shone with 
the restless brilliancy of the waves in au- 
tumn; her small fresh mouth seemed a 


cherry ; her figure, shaped like a wasp, pos- | 


sessed the flexibility of the willow; she had 
the graceful motion of a fish plunging into 
the deep waters, or of a sea-gull swooping 
down from aerial heights; her beauty eclipsed 
the moon, and surpassed the fairest flowers. 
So many charms were but the incentives to 
criminal designs in the boatman, who di- 
vulged them to his companion, Lee-Peeow. 
They conspired to guide the boat to a de- 
serted beach; and in the third night-watch, 
when all was dark and still, they first slew 
the servants, then assassinated Kwang-Jouy, 
and cast his body far out into the waters. 
Horror-struck at the sight of her murdered 
husband, Ooen-Keow attempted to throw 
herself overboard. She was held back by 
Leeow-Hong, who bade her calm herself. 
“If you obey me,” said he, “ you shall have 


pense ; be it mine to restore him to life, in 
gratitude for the service he has rendered me 
but a few days back.” 

Thereupon he despatched a spirit to the 
genius who presides over the capital city, 
Hong-Cheow, to request that the soul of the 
defunct doctor should be given to him, as he 
desired his restoration to life. The tutelary 
god of the city with pleasure gave up the 
soul, and the genius brought the precious 
burden through the waters to the palace of 
the king, his mastcr. “Man of letters,” 
asked the latter, “what is thy name and 
country ? how hast thou fallen into this mis- 
fortune, and for what reason hast thou be- 
come the victim of an assassin?” In reply, 
Kwang-Jouy respectfully saluted the Dragon 
King, told him his entire history, and sup- 
plicated restoration to life. 

“Thou rememberest,” answered the king, 
“the little golden fish * thou returnedst to 
the water? I was that fish. Shall I not 
then save the man to whom I owe my life, 
when he, in his turn, falls into the same dan- 
ger?” Having thus spoken, he raised up 


| 








every thing you can desire; if on the con- | the body of Kwang-Jouy, and placed in its 
trary you resist my wishes, this dagger shall | mouth certain precious stones to prevent its 
end your life.” The young widow knew not | dissolution; then, when after some days the 
what course to adopt. She was forced to/ union of soul and body was perfected, he 
yield to circumstances, and remained at the | thus again addressed him: “ Now that thou 
mercy of the assassin, When they had | hast recovered thy life, circumstances oblige 
reached the southern bank of the river, Lee- Ithee to pass thy days in the empire of the 
ow-Hong gave up the vessel to his accom: | 


} 


plice; and having taken the dress and the 
diploma of the unfortunate magistrate, went 
with the wretched widow to Kiang-Cheow to 
assume the appointment of his victim. 
Meanwhile, the bodies of the murdered 
servants had floated with the stream, while 
that of Kwang-Jouy had sunk to the bottom. 
The genius, whose duty was the supervision 
of the seas, being at the mouth of the river, 
perceived it; and, rapid as a shooting star, 
flew to apprise the Dragon King, whom he 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. 


waters—let it be with the rank of a dignitary 
of my court.” 

Kwang-Jouy accepted this offer without 
hesitation, and declared his gratitude to the 
Dragon King. 

To return to the murdered doctor’s widow. 
In her aversion to the assassin of her hus- 
band, she would take none but the scantiest 
nourishment, nor sleep but on the hard 


* The Chinese believe that the small golden 
carp (Kin-lee-yu), is transformed into a dragon at 
; certain periods of the year. 
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ground; but she was soon to become a_had heard, and folded her infant in her arms, 
mother, and knew not whether the infant in doubt how to act. At that moment, 
she was about to bring forth should be a son, Leeow-Hong entered, and as soon as he per- 
able in time to defend her, and one day ceived the infant, proposed to rid himself of 
avenge his father. In this perplexity, alone, it by flinging it into the river. But the 
and not knowing where to expect help, she young mother objected, that it was now 
was compelled to yield to cireumstances,and night. “Be patient,” she said, ‘until to- 
submissively follow the dastardly Lecow. | morrow, when the day appears ; it shall then 
In due time they arrived at Kiang-Cheow ; | be cast into the water, and you will be sat- 
the clerks and inferior employés of the court | isfied.” 
preceded him whom they believed to be the | Next day an affair of importance again 
new governor. The inferior magistrates | called Leeow-Hong to the tribunal. When 
came to his lodging to offer their felicita- | he had gone, the poor mother, full of solic- 
tions in the order of their respective ranks. paw for her infant, considered that if she 
‘In accepting this office,” said Leeow-Hong, | waited once again for his return, the destruc- 
*“T count on your united ability to aid my | tion of her child was certain. No course 
feeble talents.” “Sir,” replied the magis- | remained but to intrust him to the waters, 
trates, “ your rare intellect, your high capac- | and to his destiny. Perhaps, thought she, 
ity will be alone sufficient ; you will consider kind Heaven will cast some pitying glance 
the people as your own son; equity will dis- | upon him ; mayhap he may be found and 
tinguish your "judgments, and your punish- | ‘rescued by some stranger, who will bring 
ments will be impartially inflicted; such is | him up, and chance may yet reunite us ;— 
the fervent hope of your servants. We | how shall I then recognize him ? 
pray you deign to be less humble.” The| Inspired by this idea, she bit her hand, 
ceremonies over, they took their leave. and wrote with the blood on paper the names 
Months flew by rapidly. One day when | of his father and mother, and the little his- 
Leeow-Hong was absent on public affairs, | | tory of his sad adventures; then she made 
the young widow sat in his palace, thinking | with her teeth an indelible mark on the 
sadly of her husband and mother-in-law, | small toe of the infant’s left foot. She next 
and desolation reigned in her spirit, gor- | rolled him in pieces of cloth torn from her 
geous as were the decorations of her new |own garments, and seeing the palace gate 
abode. Of a sudden she felt ill: violent | open, seized the favorable opportunity; by 
pains seized her: she became insensible. | good luck she was but a little distance from 
Ere long she gave birth to a son, and a soft, | the river. 
spiritual voice was heard: ‘ Lady, listen to| When she arrived at the bank, the poor 
my words. Iam the Genius of the South- | mother shed a flood of tears; and seeking 
ern Pole, sent by the mild goddess, Kwan- | some object which might float, she perceived 
Yin,* to offer you this infant, your son. |the branch of a large tree which had been 
Hear his destiny: He will one day enjoy | torn off by atempest. Having given thanks 
an immense and unrivalled reputation: |to Heaven for this fortunate accident, she 
Leeow-Hong will seek his destruction,— | placed her infant on the branch, fastened to 
watch over his preservation with your whole | his breast the paper written with her blood, 
soul. Your husband has been saved by the | and thus giving him up to the waters, in- 
King of the Dragons; in a little while you | trusted him to fate ; then drying her tears, 
and he will re-establish the bond of affec- | she returned to her desolate home. 
tion which unites you, and sudden ven-| Borne along by the waves, the frail raft 
geance will overwhelm your enemy: a day | went ashore close by the convent of Kin- 
will come when you will recollect all this.| Chan. Fa-Ming, the superior of this com- 
Be confident and alert. Then the voice was | munity, was an old man far advanced in the 
silent. practice of virtue, sound on ali points of 
When she recovered her senses, the young | doctrine, and perfectly instructed in the pre- 
mother took careful note of the words she | cepts of Buddha. Seated in a posture of 
* Kwan-Yin, a beneficent goddess of the Chi- profound meditation, he had given himself 
nese mythology, the Juno Lucina of the Romans. | up for the whole day to the contemplation 


Generally represented as a tall and graceful fe- | 
male figure, crowned and carrying an infant. of the Divinity, when the cries of a new- 


| 
| 
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born infant reached his ear. His heart was 
touched; he ran to the edge of the river, 
following the sound; he perceived floating 
in the midst of the current, at the mercy of 
the waters, a branch to which was made fast 
a young infant. As he hurried to bring it 
to shore, he perceived on its breast a paper 
written with blood, in which he read the 
names and mournful history of Kwang-Jouy 
and his spouse. The good priest benevo- 
lently received the new-born child, gave it 
the name of Kiang-Lieow (‘ saved from the 
waters”), and confided him to the care of 
trustworthy nurses; but he preserved in si- 
lence the mysterious paper. 

Minutes fly like the arrow, days and 
months pass away like the swift-darting 
shuttle,—the child grew up towards man’s 
estate ; and when he had attained the age 
of eighteen years, the priest desired that he 
should perform the ceremony of shaving his 
head,* and devote himself to the attainment 
of virtue. At the same time he bestowed 
on him the name, in religion, of Kay-Tsang, 
The young novice applied himself with his 
whole heart to follow the requirements of the 
law, and to strengthen his soul in the prac- 
tice of sanctity. 

One day, when the exhilarating breezes 
of spring revived nature, the inmates of the 
convent assembled, in the shade of a rich 
pine grove, discussed the sacred writings 
and the delights of religious contemplation. 
Their explanations of Buddha’s prohibition 
of wine and flesh-meat were profound and 
mystic: and despite the unanimity of all the 
religious on this point, the novice found dif- 
ficulty in perceiving their trueimport. The 
irritated monks avenged themselves by in- 
vective: “ Ignorant fool,” they cried, “‘ with- 
out father or mother, thou art but an ab- 
surd demon, come whence no one knows to 
perplex us.” 

Stung by these reproaches, the novice ran 
to cast himself at the feet of the superior, 
and with a flood of tears, addressed him: 


* As is well known, the custom of the Chinese 
nation is to shave the fore part of the head, leaving 
the tail or queu behind, which has become the 
characteristic of the people. The Buddhist priests, 
however, shave the entire head, and at the same 
time lay aside their proper appellations and assume 
aname of religion. The priests of the Taou relig- 
ion, also very prevaient in China, have likewise a 
peculiar mode of arranging the hair. 
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‘¢ Man born between earth and heaven, * has 
for his support and the foundation of his 
existence the two principles which presided 
at the formation of all created beings; he 
has his origin and cause in the five ele- 
ments ; there is the father, which has given 
him being, and the mother which has nour- 
ished him. How then can there be in the 
universe a man fatherless and motherless ? 
Twice, thrice, I entreat, I supplicate you, 
tell me who are the authors of my days.” 
“Tf you desire to know their names,” re- 
plied the chief priest, “ follow me to my cell.” 

Kay-Tsang eagerly accompanied him. 
The old man took out from its place of 
concealment, behind a beam, a small box; 
he opened it, and gave to the novice the 
torn garment and the paper written in blood. 
There he read, with the names of his par- 
ents, the vengeance to which he was born 
devoted, and for which his mother’s hopes 
were in him. He burst into loud sobs: 
“ Alas!” he cried, “the crime of which my 
father and mother were victims, is not yet 
avenged; and I have arrived at the age of 
manhood without knowing to whom I owe 
my existence. I feel that my mother yet 
lives—but, O my father, if you had not 
saved me from the waters, sustained me, ed- 
ucated me, I should never have seen this de- 
cisive day. Permit, then, your disciple to 
go in search of his mother! If he finds her, 
he will carry a vase of most precious per- 
fume, and will found a monastery where you 
will meet the most affectionate attention, and 
he will thus evince his heartfelt gratitude.” 

“If you truly desire,” replied Fa-Ming, 
“to undertake this pious search, take with 
you these tokens of your identity; under 
the disguise of a mendicant monk, repair to 
the palace of the governor of Kiang-Cheow ; 
there, mayhap, an interview with your mother 
may be possible.” 

Kay-Tsang followed in every point the 
instructions of his superior. When he ar- 
rived at the abode of Leeow-Hong the trai- 
tor was abroad on business; Heaven had 


* The Buddhists thus explain the nativity of 
man and living beings: “ At the hour Tcheow (two 
o’clock A.M.) is the great day of the creation 
(youen), 129,600 years long, a subtle principle de- 
scended from heaven, and a grosser essence rose 
from the earth; heaven and eacth came together, 
and towards the close of this hour were born man 
and living animals.” 
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decreed that the son should behold his! knees, and with tears and sobs, addressed 
mother. The novice demanded alms at the her thus: “O my mother, if you believe 
gate of the palace. That same night the not me, see, look upon these witnesses!” 
widow of Kwang-Jouy sat, buried in a pro- Ooen-Keow beheld the torn garment and 
found reverie. Shehad dreamt that the new the blood-stained paper; there was no 
moon had in one day become full and longer any doubt; it was indeed her son. 
rounded; she meditated what this might) With tears, she folded him in her arms, but 
portend. “I have heard nothing of my in a moment she conjured him: “ Fly, fly, 
mother-in-law,” said she, “my husband has my son—fly without delay.” ‘ What,” said 
perished by the hands of an assassin’; my he, “I have passed eighteen years in igno- 
son has been exposed ona deep river. Ifhe rance of the authors of my existence, and at 
had been saved and taken care of, he would the momeht when I have found my mother, 
be now eighteen years old; perhaps merci- she it is who commands so cruel a separa- 
ful Heaven has decreed we shall be this| tion!” “My son,” she replied, “ your love 
day reunited. Who can tell?” She was for me must not cause your destruction—fly, 
interrupted in her reflections by a servant for the sake of prudence; if Leeow-Hong 
who told her that a monk at the gate chanted | should find you here, you would assuredly 
prayers and besought charity. Struck with | perish. To-morrow, I will feign sickness, 
the coincidence, she arose, and demanded | and I will tell him that I have long prom- 
whence he came? “ A poor monk from the | ised to bestow a hundred pairs of shoes on 
convent of Kin-Chan, the disciple of Fa-|some monastery, and I will select yours for 
Ming,” replied the novice. ‘ Since thou are the accomplishment of my vow. There at 
of that monastery,” said she, “I pray thee, | least we can meet each other.” Obedient to 
enter.” The domestics laid before the nov-| his mother’s wishes, Kwang-Jouy, though 
ice the meagre repast prescribed by the| with grief, left her. 
rules of his order; and as he eat, the widow} From the mixed emotions of joy and sor- 
of Kwang-Jouy, closely observing his man-| row excited by the discovery of her son, the 
ners and language, felt more and more. “Tt! widow of Kwang-Jouy fell sick; she was 
is the living resemblance of my cherished | unable to stand up or take nourishment. 
husband.” When she had dismissed the|Leeow-Hong questioned her on the cause 
attendants, she asked him if he had been) of her illness. She told him of a vow made 
vowed to a monastic life from his birth, or|in her youth, to give a hundred pairs of 
if he had embraced it later in life? what) shoes to the monks: “ Five days ago,” she 
his name was ? and whether his father and| said, “I saw in a dream a monk holding a 
mother still lived ? gleaming dagger in his hand; he threatened, 
Kay-Tsang immediately replied: ‘I have | and imperiously claimed my promise. This 
not been vowed to a monastic life from my | terrible vision has been the cause of my ill- 
childhood, nor have I embraced that career | ness.” 
at the age when one chooses his course of} ‘ That is, in truth, no great matter,” said 
life. Hear my history. I received from|he; “why did you not apprise me of it 
Heaven the bequest of a terrible enmity, a) sooner? On my way to the Hall of Judg- 
hatred deep as the sea. My father was| ment I will charge my stewards to cause a 
murdered by a wretch who carried off my} pair to be made up by each of a hundred 
mother, of whom I am now in search, in ac-| families; they shall be completed in five 
cordance with the advice of my spiritual | days.” 
guide, Fa-Ming.” “What was then your! On the day appointed, the hundred fami- 
mother’s name?” Her family name was) lies brought the work finished. The widow 
Yn, and her familiar title Ooen-Keow ; those | of Kwang-Jouy asked Leeow-Hong at what 
of my father, Tshin-Kwang-Jouy. I am| convent it would be advisable to make her 
called Kiang-Leow ; my name in religion is| offering. He told her there were two in the 
Kay-Tsang.” “My name is indeed Ooen- | province, those of Kin-Chan and Tsiaow- 





Keow,” said the widow, “but I require|Chan. “ You can select which you please.” 
proof of your story.” “ Well,” replied the lady, “I have heard 

At these words which revealed his mother | much of the convent of Kin-Chan. I select 
to him, the novice threw himself at her! it.” Lecow-Hong sent to have a boat pre- 
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pared; and the mother of Kay-Tsang, ac- 
companied by trusty servants, embarked in 
it. The boat pushed off from the bank, and 
they soon arrived at their destination. 

On returning from his journey, Kay-Tsang 
had recounted to Fa-Ming every thing that 
had occurred. The old monk was overjoyed 
at the success of the enterprise. The next 
day a servant arrived, who announced that 
his mistress was on her way. All the in- 
mates of the convent came out to meet the 
lady, and introduce her within their walls. 
Then she paid her respects to the images of 
the Poo-sah,* put on mourning garments, 
and desired her attendants to produce the 
hundred pairs of shoes, and lay them on 
the floor of the temple. Entered into the 
grand hall, she again offered up prayers, 
burned perfumes, and saluted the assembly, 
then requested the superior of the convent 
to distribute the shoes to his brethren. _ 

When Kay-Tsang observed that the 


monks had all left the hail, and that he was 
alone with his mother and the superior, he 
cast himself on his knees before the former, 
who told him that at the moment when he 
put on his pair of the shoes she had given 


the convent she perceived on his small toe 
the mark she had made there when he was 
an infant. They fell into each other’s arms, 
in tears, and overwhelmed the old monk with 
gratitude for the care and affection he had 
displayed to the infant abandoned on the 
waters. But he warned them, “ Now that 
the mother and son are united, there is rea- 
son to fear that your enemy, Leeow-Hong 
may come to know it. You must separate 
in silence to avoid the misfortunes which 
menace you.” 

The widow then gave her son a perfumed 
bracelet with these words: “Go to the 
north-east of Kiang-Tcheow, a distance of 
fifteen hnndred le, to the inn of Ooan-hoa ; 
there we left your grandmother, the mother 
of your father. I will write a letter, which 
you must carry to the capital of the mighty 
emperor of the Tang dynasty. On the right 
of the Palace of the Golden Bells is that of 
Yn-ocy-Tching, the prime minister; he and 
his wife are the parents to whom I owe my 
existence. Present this letter to your grand- 
father, and beseech him to persuade the em- 


* The Poo-sah are holy persons who have ar- 
rived at the fulness of virtue and state of perfec- 
tion and absorption ‘nto Buddha, their long and 
weary transmigration being complete. 
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peror to send men and horses to punish the 
murderer and avenge your father. That 
done, you will remove your grandmother 
from the poverty and misery which surround 
her, and bring her hither. I dare not stay 
here a moment longer. I fear lest the 
wretch Leeow-Hong should already suspect 
the cause of my long absence.” She then 
left the convent, and re-embarked in her 
boat. 

Kay-Tsang returned downcast into the 
monastery. He informed Fa-Ming of all 
that his mother had directed; then taking 
leave of the venerable monk, he set off on 
his journey. 

Arrived at the inn of Ooen-hoa, he in- 
quired whether a stranger, a magistrate 
named Tshin, had not once come hither with 
his aged mother, and if it was known what 
had become of her. ‘ Yes,” replied the inn- 
keeper, ‘ she remained at my house; but at 
the end of three or four years she became 
blind, and as her money was exhausted, she 
went to live in a ruined smithy, and is now 
reduced to seek alms for her living. Noth- 
ing has been heard of the magistrate for a 
long time. No one here knows what has 
become of him.” 

Kay-Tsang immediately demanded his way 
to the ruined forge, and ran to seek his 
mother. At the sound of his voice the blind 
woman cried, ‘ Oh, that is the voice of my 
son, Kwang-Jouy.” ‘It is not he,” replied 
the novice, “it is his son; the son of the 
doctor, Kwang, and of his wife, Ooen- 
Keow.” ‘*Ah, why have not they come 
too?” Alas! grandmother, my father has 
been assassinated by a wretch who has com- 
pelled my mother to become his paramour.” 
“ How, then, knew you that I was here, and 
why have yousought me?” “ My mother,” 
said the-young man, “has sent me with a 
letter for the capital, and this perfumed 
bracelet.” 

The old woman felt the letter and brace- 
let, and said, with tears, “ Alas, how unjust 
I have Been!” I said, ‘My son has so 
much talent, he has obtained so much glory 
that he has lost all sense of right, and for- 
gotten the duties of gratitude. I was far 
from thinking that he had become the vic- 
tim of an assassin; but I thank pitying 
Heaven that I am not deprived of posterity, 
and that a grandson has been left to comfort 
me in my desolation.” ‘ But, dear grand- 
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mother,” said Kay-Tsang, “ how has this 
misfortune of blindness come upon you?” 
“For many years,” said the old lady, “I 
awaited your father with anxiety; as years 
passed and he came not, through weeping I 
became blind.” 

When he heard these sad words, the young 
monk fell on his knees, and prayed: “TI, 
Kay-Tsang, am now eighteen years old; my 
father and mother have an enemy on ‘whom 
I must take vengeance; but I have found 
my parents, and it has been granted to me 
to recover my grandmother. If pitying 
Heaven is not deaf to the prayers that I offer 
from the bottom of my heart, I pray that 
the eyes of my grandmother may once more 
open to the light of day.” He rose up, and 
still praying, touched with his tongue the 
lids of the blind woman; in that moment 
she recovered her sight. 


As soon as she could see the novice, | 


Tshang-Chee cried out, “‘ Thanks to Heaven, 
these are the lineaments of my son, Kwang- 
Jouy.” Her heart was overflowing with joy ; 


she felt profoundly affected. Kay-Tsang led 


his mother from the forge, and once more 
she took up her abode at the hostel. 
he had taken some repose, he gave his grand- 


mother money for her subsistence till his 


return, saying, ‘I have been now a month 
on my journey ; I must leave you to betake 
myself to the capital.” 

As soon as he arrived at the emperor's 
residence, he repaired to the gates of Oce- 
Ching’s ya-moon, and told the attendants 
that he had business with the minister, who | 
was, besides, his relation. When this de-| 
mand was related to the minister, he was 
about replying, that, he had no monk in his | 
family, but his wife interrupted him: “ Last 
night,” she said, “I saw in a vision my | 
daughter, Ooen-Keow; it may be this priest | 
brings news from our son-in-law.” The 
mimister ordered the attendants to admit 
him into the hall of the palace. 


Scarcely had Kay-Tsang set eyes on Oee- | 


Ching and his wife, than he burst into sobs ; 
then bowing to the ground he took from his 
robe the letter with which he was charged, | 
and presented it to them. The. minister 
opened and read it, and immediately burst | 


When 
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Ooen-Keow abandoned herself to the most 
violent grief. ‘‘ Be comforted,” said her hus- 
band, “‘ I will relate this occurrence to the 
emperor, and demand of him troops to 
avenge our son-in-law.” 

Next day, Oce-Ching presented himself at 
the court, and informed the emperor of the 
assassination of Kwang-Jouy, the compul- 
sion used towards his widow, and, finally, 
of the usurpation of the dead magistrate’s 
titles. The emperor was violently enraged, 
ordered the assembling of sixty thousand 
men of his guard, and directed the minister 
to set out at their head. As soon as he left 
the palace, Oce-Ching called the soldiers to- 
gether, and put them en route for Kiang- 
Chow. They marched by day, and rested 
by night; using all diligence, and rapid in 
their march as a shooting star. They soon 

‘arrived at Kiang-Chow, and encamped on 
the northern side of the river. 

During the night, by the light of the stars, 
the emperor’s proclamation was distributed 
to the people ; and the two magistrates, next 
in rank to the governor, were ordered to hold 
the troops of the place in readiness to assist 
the expedition at the same time the army 
_ passed the river. It was not yet day when they 
came in sight of the palace of Lecow-Hong. 
He was yet sleeping, when the clash of arms 
and the beating of tom-toms were heard re- 
| sounding on all sides. The soldiers rushed 
| into the palace, sword in hand; the ruffian 

was unable to escape, and was made prisoner. 
The minister announced to the army that the 
‘murderer, Leeow-Hong, bound and gagged, 
was about to undergo the punishment of his 
crimes, and directed the soldiers to assemble 
outside the town, at the execution-ground. 

Oce-Ching entered the principal hall of the 
palace, and sent to request his daughter to 
present herself before him. She, however, 
was unwilling, for shame, to appear before 
| her father ; and even attempted to destroy 

herself. As soon as Kay-Tsang was apprised 
of the attempt, he hurried to save his mother 
| from perishing voluntarily, and besought her 
| thus on his knees: ‘ Since, at my entreaty, 
| my grandfather is come with troops, your 
husband is avenged, and the traitor has ex- 
'piated his misdeeds. Why, O my mother, 


| 
| 


into tears, and gave utterance to groans of do you persist in desiring to compass your 


agony. His wife asked what had happened ; 
he recounted to her all the letter contained. 


| ideath? If you die thus, can your miserable 
son survive you?” The minister, who ar- 


When she had heard it, the mother of} rived at this moment, united his entreaties 
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to his daughter to be calm. But the unfor- 
tunate widow cried, “ A woman ought to 
remain inconsolable for the loss of her hus- 
band—mine was assassinated, and I have 
dishonored myself by consenting to follow 
that miscreant. True it is that it was for 
the sake of my unborn infant that I con- 
sented to live in despite of all human ordi- 
nances. That son is now grown up. My 
father has come to chastise our cruel op- 
pressor; what right have I to show myself 
before him ?” “ Neither I nor your son,” re- 
plied the minister, “ desire to make light of 
your grief, nor to approve a course of con- 
duct contrary to what a widow should pur- 
sue; but what has passed could not be pre- 
vented by our exertions. For what, then, 
do you reproach yourself?” The grand- 
father and grandson rushed into each other’s 
arms sobbing—Kay-Tsang could not repress 
his violent grief. The minister first dried 
his tears. ‘ My children,” said he, “ moder- 
ate your sorrow; the assassin, Leeow-Hong, 
has already felt my vengeance—I go to com- 
plete his punishment.” 

Oee-Ching proceeded to the execution- 
ground. The two chief magistrates of 
Kiang-Cheow had at once sent soldiers to 


find the accomplice, Lee-Peeow, who had 
just been brought in and handed over to 


justice. Satisfied with this news, the minis- 
ter ordered the two wretches to be tied up, 
and each executioner gave them a hundred 
blows of the cane. The confession thus 
forced from them proved that they had, con- 
trary to all divine and human laws, plotted 
and accomplished the murder of the doctor, 
Kwang-Jouy. Their punishment followed 
next, commencing with Lee-Peeow. Nailed 
to a beam, he was dragged to the middle of 
the market-place. His body was there cut 
in pieces, and his head exhibited to the pop- 
ulace. Leeow-Hong was brought to the 
mouth of the river Kiang, the place where 
he had committed his crime. Thither the 
minister, with his son and daughter, also re- 
paired, to consummate the bloody sacrifice. 
When he was executed, the minister offered 
up the heart of the murderer to his victim, 
attaching to it a paper, which he then burnt, 
in token of offering. All three then bent 
over the water, weeping bitterly. 

Their sighs were heard in the Empire of 
the Waves. The Spirit, whose office is the 
supervision of the water, presented the sac- 
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rificial paper to the Dragon King, who at 
once despatched the Chief of the Turtles to 
the defunct Kwang-Jouy, to summon him to 
his presenee. 

“Doctor,” said the king, when he ap- 
peared, “be of good cheer! Your wife, 
your son, and the prime minister, your 
father-in-law, have made an expiatory sacri- 
fice for you on the banks of the river Kiang. 
I am about to restore you to life, and to re- 
animate your body. Further—behold a 
pearl of the species Yu-y (heart’s desire), 
and another of the species Tscou-pan (un- 
dulating refulgence), ten pieces of inestima- 
ble silk, and a belt of precious jade-stone * 
and diamonds. I offer them to you with re- 
spect. This very day you shall again behold 
your wife and your aged mother.” 

The doctor respectfully thanked the Dra- 
gon King for his beneficence. Then an in- 
ferior genius, taking the corpse of the de- 
funct, which lay at the mouth of the river, 
replaced the soul in it, and departed. 

Having for a long time wept and ceremo- 
niously honored the manes of her husband, 
the widow of Kwang-Jouy again wished to 
seek death in the waters. Her son again 
prevented her. At the moment of their 
greatest anguish they perceived a dead body 
floating forward towards the bank. Ooen- 
Keow rushed forward to see it—it was, in- 
deed, hc—it was the body of her husband! 
At this sight, her joy betrayed itself by a 
torrent of tears. All present approached and 
recognized the body, which gradually rose to 
its feet. By degrees it became animated, it 
climbed the bank, and sat down, to the 
amazement of all assembled. Kwang-Jouy 
opened his eyes, and looked steadfastly at 
his wife, who stood near him weeping, with 
the minister and the young priest. 

“ What brings you here?” at length the 
re-animated doctor asked them. ‘“ You have 
been murdered,” replied his wife ; ‘ our son, 
preserved in the convent of Kin-Chan, has 
been the means of your return to life.” 
Then, when she had related all their history, 
she added, “ Even now I know not whether 
I see before me my real husband, or a mock- 
ing shadow.” ‘ The little golden fish,” re- 
plied he, “ that I restored to the water, was 


* A glassy green stone considered most valuable 
by the Chinese. Yeh’s sceptre, taken at Cant: 
a solid piece of this mineral, was said to be wor. 
(in China,) five thousand dollars. 
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the King of Dragons; he it was, who,inhis| After having related his history, he paid 
turn, saved me. He has re-united my soul | the innkeeper liberally ; all three journeyed 
to my body, and has bestowed upon me these to the capital, and presented themselves at 
precious gifts. Since then, our son has ob-' the minister’s palace. The wife and hus- 
tained from his grandfather vengeance on | band, united after so long a separation, were 
my assassin, our sorrow shall be changed | intoxicated with joy. They ordered a grand 
into unequalled joy. . | festival in celebration of the hippy event. 
At these words the magistrates offered | The minister desired that the festival should 
their congratulations, and the minister or- | be named ‘“ Touan-Youen-Hoey” (the re- 
dered a splendid entertainment, in token of, union of attached spouses). That day was 
thanks to his subordinates for the part they | devoted by all the family to pleasure and de- 
had taken in the event. The army, horse) light. On the morrow, when the emperor 
and foot, set out on their return to the capital, | was seated in the midst of his grandees, the 
and encamped at the hostelry of Oo-an-ho. | minister detailed his adventures, and spoke 
The doctor set off with his son to find out | with praise of his son, as one fit to attain 
his aged mother. But that night, the old | high dignity. The kind sovereign acceded 
lady had dreamt that she saw a withered tree | to his proposal ; the doctor was named min- 
suddenly flower, and that birds of happy | | ister of state, and retained at court to super- 
omen warbled about the house. She then| intend affairs of importance. 
said, “surely, my son has arrived ;” and | His son Kay-Tsang being determined upon 
scarcely had she expressed the thought when | embracing a religious life, retired to the 


Kwang-Jouy appeared, and pointing to her | 
with his finger, cried, “ Behold my mother! ” | 
He flung himself into her arms, and both | 
wept tears of affection. 


monastery of Hong-fo, to perfect himself in 


virtue. R. E. C. 





A Few Personal Recollections of the late Rev. 
George Croly, LL.D., Rector of Saint Stephen's, 


Walbrook. With Extracts from his Speeches 
and Writings. By Richard Herring. Long- 
mans. 

Axtnovucn by no means so eminent a man 
as Mr. Herring asserts, Dr. Croly certainly de- 
served a better memoir than is contained in 
these Personal Recollections. Their author has 
detailed fully his own acquaintance with his 
hero, telling, for example, how on one occasion 
the Doctor invited him to dine with him at five 
o’clock or to take breakfast at nine next morn- 
ing, and how he accepted the latter alternative. 
He has also printed several unimportant letters 
written to himself. But he has taken no trouble 
to collect useful information, or even to see that 
what he does state is accurate. Of the clergy- 
man’s most famous work, “ Salathiel,” he 
knows no 1 than to assert that it was pub- 
lished in 1855 

* Salathiel eo will long be remembered as a 
wild piece of bombast, containing some frag- 
ments of really eloquent writing. But in his 
pulpit Dr. Croly showed a great deal more of 
the eloquence and much less of the bombast, 
and in private life he was known as,a genial, 
thoroughly unostentatious man. 

A native of Ireland, and a graduate of Trin- 





ity College, Dublin, he came to London about 


sixty years ago, eking out the scanty resources 
of his cure by the gains of his literary pursnits. 
In 1835, in his fifty-tifth year, he was presented 
to the living of Saint Stephen’s, W albrook, and 
there, fighting down much opposition, he re- 
mained until his death last year. ‘Those dates, 
eked out with detached anecdotes, are nearly all 
that is known of his uneventful career. Not 
aiming at singularity, his original mind often 
led him into odd conduct. Who, save Dr. 
Croly, being too blind to see the clock, yet being 
anxious to finish his extempore sermon in proper 
time, would have thought of ordering the verger 
to walk up at the right hour to the most con- 
spicuous part of the church, as a signal for the 
conclusion of the preaching ?—Laaminer. 


Sitver Mrrrors.—A correspondent in Ger- 
many says :— 

“Thad the pleasure, a few days since, of see- 
ing my face reflected in some of the silver mir- 
rors invented by Liebig, in which silver is sub- 
stituted for quicksilver. They throw out such 
a splendid, clear light, that you see yourself 
from the further end of the room with as much 
distinctness as if you were standing close, and 
when one is newly hung up against the wall, it 
seems like an additional window.” 





SUTTEE 


From ATI the Year Round. 
SUTTEE IN CHINA. 

THE Indian Suttee, or voluntary sacrifice 
of a living wife by burning on one pyre with 
the corpse of her husband, is abolished 
throughout the British dominions, and is 
supposed to be rare in the outlying prov- 
inces. The act of self-immolation was often 
most determined. Of one widow it is said 
that she not only set at naught all admoni- 
tions to relent from her purpose, but that 
she put a finger into the fire and held it 





IN CHINA. 
he was told by his wife how, during his ab- 
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sence, she had been annoyed by the persecu- 
tions of the officer of his regiment. The poor 
soldier sought then to revenge himself on the 
libertine by taking his life. He failed in the 
attempt, and military law claimed his own 
life as penalty for the attack on a superior. 
In vain he pleaded provocation ; justice was 
inexorable, and, despite the intercessions of 
his friends, he was condemned to die. His 
loving wife, on seeing how sad a calamity 
her beauty had brought upon her unoffend- 


there for some time as a proof of fortitude; jing spouse, determined that since she could 
also, that she took up some of the fire with not save him she would not survive him. 
one hand, to place it in the other, where she | She provided, therefore, for the welfare of 
held it while she sprinkled incense on it to | her two children by selling them into the 
fumigate the attendant Brahmins. We have | families of wealthy neighbors where she 
all heard of the custom of Suttee, while the | knew they would be well cared for. This 
existence of a similar practice in China is done, she went to a rapid stream, and, cast- 
almost unknown in England, unknown even | ing herself in where the current was strong- 
to many Englishmen in China who have re- | est, perished beneath the waters. Now fol- 
sided there for years. Of such a scene of |lowed her reward. The current, though so 
public self-immolation by a Chinese widow, | strong, refused to convey her body from the 
I, writing now at Foo-Chow-Foo in the | spot at which her act of piety had been per- 
month of January, 1861, was a few days ago formed, and there it was soon discovered by 
an eye-witness. | the passers-by, who reported to the district 
The Chinese Suttee, when it occurs, is the magistrate the miracle of a dead body lying 


e ° | . . . 
self-sacrifice of widows, who are also orphans | unmoved on a running river. This officer, 
and childless; who consider themselves use- | at once hastening to the river-side, took 


less, and, as it were, lost in the world; and | 
who seck death, not only as.a means to show | 
their affection for the deceased husband, but | 
of escape from the evils of a very wretched | 
and isolated position. It is commonly a! 
suicide of the desperate, put forth as a pub-| 
lic and glorious act of devotion. Highly | 


charge of the corpse. A statement was then 
laid before the higher authorities, and a 
further investigation made. The end of it 
was that the condemned soldier was par- 
doned, a public funeral was granted to the 
wife, and an arch, inscribed with the words 
“ Ardently chaste,” was erected to her hon- 


praised by Chinese moralists, both ancient orable memory. Moreover, the children 
and modern, many instances of this kind of | were returned to the arms of their father, 
solemn self-destruction are recorded in his- | and he, feeling the deep debt of gratitude 
tory and romance, though of late years which he owed to his virtuous partner, re- 
there has been scant resort to it in practice. jfrained for his whole life from contracting 
There is a small book—uncivilly small— any other marriage, lest he should weaken 
purporting to be the history of all the cele-'the tender remembrance of one who had 
brated beauties of China. The work is’ ar- | proved herself so faithful to his interests. 
ranged in divisions, each of which contains | This is one among many stories of the 
the lives of those ladies notorious for some kind in Chinese literature. But, without 
particular virtue or vice, whether for chastity |any more reference to books, I will proceed 
or its opposite, for heroism physical or to show how a sacrifice is managed in our 
moral, for kindly gratitude or cruel hate. own times, by relating the facts of the trag- 
The woman whom the Chinese author | edy enacted before my own eyes in theneigh- 
thought entitled to the first place in esteem, borhood of Foo-Chow-Foo. 
was one whose story is as follows :— The first notification I had of what was 
Her husband was a private soldier in the about to take place was the parading of a 
imperial army. On his return from service,’ wedding chair about that suburb of the pro- 
away from his comrades,in adistant province, vincial capital in which our foreign settle- 








panied by all the pomps and gayeties of a 
wedding—music, gay streamers, and so forth. 
There was, however, one thing most unusual 
in this procession. The occupant of the chair 
was exposed to public gaze, instead of being, 
as in weddings is invariably the case, closely 
screened. On making inquiry among our 
Chinese servants as to what this extraordi- 
nary departure from established customs 
might portend, I was informed that the lady 
was no bride, but a disconsolate widow, re- 
cently bereaved, who, finding herself unpro- 
vided for and unprotected, and having, more- 
over, neither father nor mother, son nor 
daughter, father-in-law nor mother-in-law, 
was determined upon following her husband 
to the unknown world, where she might 
serve and wait upon him as became his du- 
tiful and loving wife. Having accordingly 
made known her intention to her friends, 
and having fixed the day for her departure, 
she was now taking leave of all she knew, 
and parading the streets as a pattern to her 
sex. The object of her death being to re- 
join her husband, the ceremony was a sort 
of wedding ; she was arrayed and adorned 
as a bride, and seated in a wedding chair. 

I ascertained the time and place appointed 
for the closing ceremony, and on the morn- 
ing of Wednesday, the 16th of January, pro- 
ceeded, accompanied by two friends, to a 
spot some four miles distant from Nantae, 
the seat of the foreign settlement and south- 
ern suburb of Foo-Chow-Foo. 

Everybody we passed appeared as well | 
acquainted with the object of our journey as | 
we ourselves were. As we approached the 
scene of action we found ourselves in a 
stream of people, chiefly women and girls, 
the greater part of whom were small footed, 
and were hobbling along leaning one against 
’ another for support, or assisting their totter- 
ing footsteps, by means of the shoulders of | 
dutiful sons or brothers. 

We arrived only just in time to see the 
chair of the victim carried on the ground 
and herself ascend the scaffold which had 
been prepared for her. The chair was the 
bridal chair in which she had been carried 
about the streets ; and the scaffold consisted 
of two stages, one raised a few feet from the 
ground, and the other about a foot higher. 
The whole was covered with a dark cloth 
canopy, supported by a framework of bam- 
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ment is situated. The chair was accom- | 


| boos, within which was set a gallows of one 
very thick cross piece of bamboo, fastened 
at either end to astrong upright pole. From 
this bamboo, under the canopy, and exactly 
in the middle of the scaffold, hung the fatal 
rope, covered with a red silk napkin ; be- 
neath it was set a chair, to enable the devo- 
tee to reach the noose. On the lower plat- 
form, was a table of choice meats and 
vegetables, at which she was to take her last 
meal in the land of the living. The table 
was surrounded by the woman’s friends, 
dressed in holiday costumes, and wearing 
the red, cap of Chinese officials. In former 
times it was the custom for two district mag- 
istrates to be in attendance on all these oc- 
casions; but since the higher authorities 
were hoaxed, some years ago, by a lady 
whose courage failed her at the last moment, 
they have refused to be present at such ex- 
hibitions, and now despatch an inferior offi- 
cer to superintend the arrangements. 

The scaffold was raised in the midst of a 
large expanse of fields, at the time lying fal- 
low, and was surrounded by a crowd num- 
bering some thousands. Benches from which 
a better view could be had, were so muchin 
demand, that we’were obliged to pay a dol- 

lar (four and ninepence) before we could 

|obtain one for myself and another for my 
jeompanion ; I use the singular number, be- 
cause we had lost the third member of our 
| party in the crowd. 

The chief actress in this extraordinary 
scene appeared at first to be far less excited 
than any one in the vast concourse assem- 
| bled. She was dressed in red bridal robes, 
| richly embroidered with colored silk, and 

| her head was adorned with a handsome gilt 
jcoromet. Her decidedly plain face betrayed 
| not the slightest emotion, and she sat down 
| at the table with as much apparent good-will 
/as if it had been her bridal, rather than her 
funeral feast. While she was eating, we 
made some inquiries among the crowd, and 
ascertained, in addition to the fact of her be- 





, |ing childless, that she was twenty-five years 


of age, and that her only surviving relations 
were a brother in poor circumstances, and 
his infant child, her nephew. We were fur- 
| ther informed that she had resided in a vil- 
|lage which was pointed out to us at a little 
distance from the spot. 

After the lapse of about half an hour, the 
| poor woman having apparently satisfied her 
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appetite, rose from her seat, and, still stand- 
ing on the lower platform, addressed the 
surrounding crowd in a set speech, thanking 
them for their attendance, and explaining 
why she acted as she did. When she had 
finished speaking, she took from a bowl on 
the table, several handfuls of uncooked rice, 
which she scattered among the crowd, and 
eager was the scramble to get a few grains 
as her virtuous blessing. This done, she 
fondled her baby nephew, and bade an affec- 
tionate farewell to her brother, who stood by 
her on the scaffold ; then, stepping upon the 
upper stage of the platform, she bowed 
gracefully to the surrounding multitude, and 
addressed to them a few last words. It 
struck me at this moment that she might be 
under the influence of opium, for her laugh- 
ing countenance and rapid gestures were too 
highly excited, to be natural, except under 
the influence of some such stimulants. 


right to add, that the gayety was clearly not 
assumed. 

She was helped to mount the high chair | 
placed under the rope, but the rope proving 
to be still beyond her reach, her brother 
stepped forward and held her up in his arms, 


while she with her own hands passed the fa- 
tal noose over her head and adjusted the 
cruel slip-knot to the back of herneck. The 
red silk napkin was then placed over her 
face, and a handkerchief fastened to her right 
hand. At a signal given by herself, her 
brother stepped back and left her suspended 
in mid-air. She then, shaking her joined 
hands before her breast, ‘‘ chin-chinned ” the 
crowd: her own weight causing her to turn 
round and round, so that persons on all sides 
received her parting salutations. The spec- 
tators had, up to the fatal moment, been 
laughing and chattering as if assembled at a 
village fair ; but now there was perfect still- 
ness, as every ear was strained and every 
eye intent. In two or three minutes the ac- 
tion of the hands, at first decided and regu- 
lar, grew weaker and weaker, and finally 
ceased altogether; then followed a convul- 
sive shudder of the tiny feet (not above three 
inches in length), and all was over. 

The body was allowed to remain suspended 
for about a quarter of an hour, when it was 
cut down and placed in a common covered 
palanquin, which was in waiting: the bridal 
chair having been removed. The rope which 
had been the instrument of death, was now 
cut into small pieces and distributed among 
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|the friends on the scaffold, all struggling 
| violently to obtain a portion. The chair and 
ithe corpse were carried to a small temple 
|about a hundred yards from the spot, fol- 
| lowed by a terrific rush of people anxious to 
obtain another glimpse of the lifeless clay. 
My friend, who was somewhat sceptical of 
the reality of the transaction, forced his way 
into the temple, and witnessed the removal 
of the corpse from the chair. He returned, 
painfully satisfied that no deception had been 
practised : the poor girl’s swollen and black- 
| ened face bearing unmistakable testimony to 
the manner of her death. 

I have since been informed that had her 
mother-in-law been alive, she would have 
been in attendance, and that it would have 
been her duty to help in forcing the soul 
from its earthly tenement by grasping the 
feet of her daughter, and adding her strength 
to the weight already bearing on the rope. 

It is worthy of note that, although the 
greater part of those present were, as I have 
said, females, yet the only sense of pity or 
dread that I saw shown in any way, was on 
the part of one of three Canton women who 
stood near us, and whose dress and manner 
showed but too plainly the position they held 
in Foo-Chow. At the moment the victim 
was left to herself on the rope, this girl, un- 
able to endure the sight, crouched on the 
ground, and buried her face in her handker- 
chief: while others, holding respected sta- 
tions in society, were tearless and unmoved. 

I have since heard that a costly funeral 
will be granted to the remains of the devotee, 
at the public expense ; an arch will be erected 
to her memory, as to the memory of the sol- 
dier’s wife in the story, in order that the 
bright example of her virtue may be im- 
pressed upon others, and may receive the 
praise of future generations. 

As to the real nature of this dreadful trans- 
action, I cannot help looking upon it rather 
as an act of determined suicide than as an 
instance of extraordinary and superstitious 
devotion. The woman was evidently in a 
low station of life, and on the death of her 
husband was left absolutely destitute and 
unprotected. Her small feet would prevent 
her from gaining a living by field labor, or any 
work of a like nature, while her unpreposs- 
essing face left her no chance of being pur- 
chased into the harem of any man of wealth. 
In England, a country abounding with the 
rich and generous, and furnished with a poor- 
law, such a desolate condition would be bad 
enough; but in China, where the wounded 
deer is invariably either driven from the herd, 
or gored to death, it is far more miserable. 
The choice lay between abject life as a 
drudge, and triumphant death as a saint— 
and the woman preferred the latter. 














UNREST. 


SLEEP visits not these eyes, or draws anear 

Coyly and mockingly, like tricksy sprite, 

Then, as my eyelids droop, my thoughts grow 
dim 

Beneath her numbing fingers, forth she flits 

And leaves me longing. 


Oh, the summer night 
In all her awful stillness! Only those 
Resigned to a familiar suffering know 
How still she is and awful, note each phase 
She undergoes ’twixt twilight and the dawn’s 
Celestial conflagration, making earth 
All glorious as though Gon’s “ Fiat Lux ” 
Were newly spoke to Nature, who obeyed, 
While man, false man, unworthy to take part 
In the great colloquy, lies steeped and stilled 
In slumber’s present death. 


Then as I lie 

And through the open casement watch the moon 

That steals along my bed, like luminous ghost, 

Peopling my chamber with weird lights and 
shades ; 

That come and go and shift and fade and change 

In silence ere my vision can define 

One perfect outline,—lying thus I seize 

Some whisper of her mysteries, and all 

My being thrills with a great nameless awe, 

And trembling come upon me, and I feel 

Like one who walking in his sleep awakes 

And finds his erring steps have led him on 

He knows not whither, and he hardly dares 

To breathe or move, lest ’mid the unknown 
shades 

There lurks some fearful secret, which should he 

Unwittingly surprise, his doom is sealed. 

Anon the moon drops down and darkness 

alls, 

And one immeasurable blot engrosses all. 

Then through the tree-tops coming from afar 
A sound is borne along. Can Night herself 
Be taking slumber, that her mighty breast 
Emits this audible breathing? Faint and dim, 
But regular it comes, with rise and fall 
Like ‘Titan pulses: imperceptibly 
It swells and swells, and as it nearer draws 
My own unresting heart can recognize 
The unresting heart of Ocean in the throbs 
That fill the dark with motion and a sense 
Of an cternal sorrow, and a power 
To conquer all except that mighty grief 
That guaws his heart, forbidding it to rest. 

I listen still: my answering heart takes note 
Of his advances : now I know he comes 
To where the brown rocks thwart him, for his 

moan 
Chances to awful anger, whose slow roar 
And backward trailing rush are borne along 
O’er inland valleys, whence no voice responds 
But those of rippling streams which hurry on 
With reckless, desperate love, to lose them- 
selves 
In Ocean’s hungering breast, who has no love 
Nor thanks nor heed for them. 
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Thus as I lie, 
My brief, pale, little life, my puny pains 
Fade into nothingness. ‘To-night I live, 
To-night I suffer: millions on the earth 
To-night, too, live and suffer. One by one 
We drop into our quiet little graves, 
And there’s an end of life and suffering 
For us, we buried millions ; while the Sea 
We cannot tame nor conquer nor console, 
The Sea who in that mighty power and grief 
Scems the connecting link ’twixt God and man, 
Betwixt the finite and the infinite, 
Still to the end of time shall speak those woes, 
And countless generations still shall hear 
And bow the knee and say, “ God’s will be 





done!” 
—All the Year Round. 
SOUTHERN TREASON. 





Like Jezebel’s face at her casement, 
Strangely dismayed and perplext, 
The world looks forth in amazement, 
Marvelling what’s to come next ; 
The world looks round her in wonder 

For beauty and strength destroyed, 
For brotherhoods broken in sunder, 
And statecraft quite made void ! 


Alas, for America’s glory ! 
Ichabod,—vanisht outright : 

And all her magnificent story 
Told as a dream of the night! 

Alas, for the heroes and sages, 
Saddened in Hadés to know 

That what they had built for all ages 
Melts like a palace of snow! 


And woe, for the shame and the pity, 
That, all for no cause, to no end, 
City should fight against city, 
And brother with brother contend ! 
Alas, what a libel on Freedom : 
Patriots—gone to the bad, 
Citizens—Arabs of Edom, 
Slavedrivers—liberty-mad ! 


How sadly, through sons so degraded, 
Pigmices, ill-sprung from great men, 
Even your glories look faded, 
Washington, Franklin, and Penn! 
Popular government slandered 
Mid the deep scorn of the world,— 
Liberty’s star-crowded standard 
Fouled by black treason, and furled ! 


Southerner, shame on such treason! 
Woe, for your folly and guilt,— 
Woe, for this war of unreason,— 
Woe, for the brothers’-blood spilt ! 
Curse on such monsters unfilial, 
Tearing their mother to shreds— 
Curse on those children of Belial— 
Curse on their parricide heads! 


Martin F. Turrer. 
—N. Y. Ev. Post. 
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From The Economist, * 28 Sept. 
ENGLISH FEELING TOWARDS AMERICA. 

THOUGH we persist in and reiterate our 
denial of the charge, liberally made on both 
sides of the water, of unfriendly feeling tow- 
ards the United States, and discreditable 
selfishness in the English views of the pres- 
ent civil conflict in America, we fully admit 
that those views and that feeling require care- 
ful watching and distinct analysis and ex- 
planation. We believe we may safely affirm 
that, hitherto at least, neither the British 
Government nor the British people nor Brit- 





ish journalists have done or said any thing 
to warrant the accusation that they have em- 
braced the cause of the South, or are actu- | 
ated by any hostile sentiments towards the | 
North,—still less that, in their estimate of 
thé matter at issue between the two sections | 
and their expressed opinions as to the result, 
they have allowed selfish interests to out- 
weigh moral considerations. At the same 


| 
| 


| 


time we are fully aware that an unfavorable 
interpretation may, by unfriendly critics, be 
placed upon much that is said and felt—an 
interpretation which, though we cannot ad-| 
mit it to be just, is yet by no means unnatu- 
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as embodying the sentiments and represent- 
ing the position of the United States, news- 
papers notorious at all times for their disrep- 
utable character and feeble influence, and 
now more than suspected of being Secession- 
ists at heart, of sailing under false colors, 
and professing extreme Northern opinions 
while writing in the interests and probably 
in the pay of the South. Few Englishmen 
can, for example, with any decent fairness 
pretend to regard the New York THerald as 
representing either the character or the views 
of the Northern section of the Republic. 
Again: we ought to be very careful lest our 
just criticisms on the Unionists should de- 
generate by insensible gradation into ap- 
| proval and defence of the Secessionists. The 
tendency i in all ordinary minds to partisan- 
| ship i is very strong: most men feel an irre- 
sistible though unconscious tendency to side 


| with one party or other in a dispute; and 
'when we are obliged to blame one side 


strongly, we are very apt to extenuate the 
faults and embrace the views of the other. 
_ Now, however warmly we may resent much 
of the conduct and language of the North; 

however we may feel satisfied that the pros- 


| 

ral. The failures and shortcomings of the | ecution of the war is on their side a blunder, 
Federalists have no doubt been freely and and must issue in certain loss and in proba- 
provokingly commented upon; the boasts ble disaster; however inclined we may be to 
and insults of several of their newspapers | ‘laugh at their mismanagement, and to look 
and of some of their politicians in reference with some complacency on the mortifying 
to Great Britain may have been sharply and and deplorable fulfilment of our own predic- 
contemptuously answered ; and the improb- | tions—we must never forget that the secession 
ability of final success in the enterprise they | of the South was forced on with designs and 
have taken in hand may have been boldly inaugurated with proceedings which have 
and perhaps coarsely predicted. No great our heartiest and most rooted disapproba- 
care has been taken, we admit, to spare sen- | tion. We, of course, must condemn the Pro- 
sitive tempers or to soothe irritated minds ; | | tective Tariff of the Union as an oppressive 
and this is to be regretted. But in this re- | and benighted folly—silly and suicidal in it- 
spect we can only plead that the example set. ‘self, iniquitous towards the West, and hos- 
us has been very bad, and that we have only | tile as regards ourselves. Of course we re- 
followed it partially and at a distance. ciprocate the wish of the South for low duties 

On one point, however, we frankly avow | and unfettered trade. Of course we are anx- 
that the Northerners have a right to com- ious that the prosperity of states which pro- 
plain ; and on one point also we are bound’ duce so much raw material and need so many 
to be more upon our guard than perhaps we | ‘manufactured goods should suffer no inter- 
have uniformly been. Our leading journals | Tuption or reverse. Most of us are of opin- 
have been too ready to quote and to resent | ion also, that they were entitled to secede, if 

* The Economist is generally fair, independent, | 80 it seemed good to them; and that the 
moderate. It may be considered Liberal in poli- | claim of ten millions of Republicans to frame 
tics,—supporting the present British Administra- | : 
tion. Very much in earnest about Free Trade, it their own Unions and to select their own 
yet. seems <lesirous of breaking up the grandest ex- | fellow-citizens could not logically be resisted 
ibition of Free Trade in the world: that which by brother Republicans, though numbering 


existed among the United States—and was willing | 
to extend itself to all the Continent.—Living Age. | twenty millions. We saw, therefore, no rea- 
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son why they should be hindered from se-| 


ceding if they chose, and we saw some rea- 
son why we should be glad if their secession 
was successful. 

But, at the same time, it is impossible for 
us to lose sight of the indisputable fact that 
the real aim and ultimate motive of seces- 
sion was—not to defend their right to hold 
slaves on their own territories (which the 
Northerners were just as ready to concede as 
they to claim)—but to extend slavery over a 
vast undefined district, hitherto free from that | 
curse, but into which the planters fancied 
they might hereafter wish to spread. This 
object we have always regarded as unwise, 
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and courteous than that of their antagonists ; 
and because they were desirous to admit our 
goods at ten per cent duty, while their ene- 
mies imposed forty per cent. But, if our 
relations with the Southern Confederacy 
when its independence is established, are to 
be comfortable, amicable, and enduring, it is 
to the last degree important that they should 
from the outset be based upon the clearest 
understanding of our feelings and our prin- 
ciples. We, therefore, pray them to believe 
that slavery, so long as it exists, must always 
create more or less of a moral barrier be- 
tween us,—and that even tacit approval is 
as far from our thoughts as the impertinence 


unrighteous, and abhorrent. The state of| of open interference ;—that Lancashire is not 
society induced in the Southern States by the | England, and for the honor and spirit of our 
institution of domestic servitude, appears to | manufacturing population be it said also, 
English minds more and more detestable and that even if it were, “ Cotton would NoTebe 
deplorable the more they know of it. And | King.” There are other sources of supply 
the Southerners should be made aware that| besides the negro plantations of America ; 
no pecuniary or commercial advantage which | but even were there none, our sentiments 
this country might be supposed to derive in reference to slavery would undergo no 
from the extended cultivation of the virgin | change. England and Lancashire are ready 
soils of the Planting States and the new ter-| to purchase cotton, if need be, at a cost of a 
ritories which they claim, will ever in the) shilling a pound,—but never at the cost of - 
slightest degree modify our views on these | one iota of consistency or principle. 

points, or interfere with the expression of | And now we must add a few words in an- 
these views, or warp or hamper our action | swer to the charge of selfishness so thought- 
whenever action shall become obligatory or | lessly brought against the views and senti- 
fitting. So far as we sympathize with them | ments entertained by England in reference 
in the present conflict rather than with their _to the American crisis. We admit that we 
antagonists (which is only to a very partial | do regard the disruption of the Union as a 
extent), it is not that we regard slavery or | matter rather for rejoicing than for regret ; 
slave extension with one whit less disfavor | and we maintain that we do this without lay- 
than the strongest Abolitionists of the North; | ing ourselves open to the just imputation of 
but that we do not consider the “ domestic | any one mean, narrow, or ungenerous feel- 
institution ” as lying at the bottom or directly | ing. We avow the sentiment, and we are 
involved in the issue of the strife,—since, | prepared to justify it as at once natural, 
if secession had been averted, it would have | statesman-like, and righteous. If, indeed, 
been averted only by the most solemn con- 


| 
the choice lay—as some of our contempora- 
firmation of that institution by the people | ries both here and there so unwarrantably 


and Government of the Federation, and if | assume—between the preservation of the 
the Union were now to be restored, it would) Union and the perpetuation of slavery; if 
be restored, we well know, only on the basis | Union” meant negro emancipation as surely 
of such a solemn confirmation. We sympa-|as “secession” means negro servitude,— 
thize with the South (so far as we sympa-| then, indeed, we should be called upon to 
thize with it all), not because we are slaves | take a very different view of the subject. But 
to our necessity for cotton, or because we | since we have had every reason to see, and 
fear that emancipation would ultimately cut| since scarcely any one is daring enough to 
off the supply,—but because we think that, | deny, that if the Union had been preserved, 
politically, the Southern States had a right | it would have been preserved on terms which 
to leave the Federation without hindrance | would have sanctioned and riveted that per- 
and without coercion: because their behav- | ilous and wicked institution, and that if it 
ior towards England has been more decent) is now restored, it will be restored on condi- 
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tion of the most solemn guarantee which can | the demands of justice and of courtesy, had 
be given to the sacredness and inviolability of forced its way into the areopagus of nations ; 
that institution ;—since, moreover, the disso- | '—yet at the same time they were so reckless 
lution of the Union means the confinement of and so indisputably powerful, that nearly 
slavery, within the limits of the seceding por- every one was disposed to bear with them 
tion, and the liberation of the Northern States | and defer to them, rather than oppose a de- 
with their preponderant wealth and popula- mocracy so ready to quarrel and so capable 
tion from the guilt and the complication and of combat. The result was, as might be ex- 
the impolitic and immoral exigencies of that pected, an increase of arrogance and a stretch 
abominable system ;—and since, finally, we) of pretensions which made it clear that, 
see in the vigilant and jealous antagonism | sooner or later, all who did not wish to be 
of the Free and exonerated North, and in the | | habitually trampled on and insulted must 
establishment of a strong and anti-African | prepare to fight. At the same time, it be- 
Government in Mexico (which we earnestly | came painfully obvious that this very unre- 
hope’ for and begin dimly to discern as a| buked exercise of increasing power was de- 
reasonable probability), an immeasurably moralizing the inmost nature of the people, 
better prospect for the immediate compres- | blinding their eyes alike to what was just in 
sion and ultimate extinction of negro slav- their relations to others and to what was 
ery than any which could be offered by aj worthy and noble in the true objects of na- 
continued connection with the time-serving tional ambition. This being so—and who 
politicians of the old Republic,—on all these can gainsay it ?—with what color or consist- 
grounds we entirely repudiate and cast aside | ency of reason can we be charged with selfish- 
the false color which it has been attempted ness or want of generosity, because we re- 
to fix upon the contest. And having done joice that an excess of poyer which was 


this, we do not see why we should hesitate 
to declare our belief that the dissolution of 
the Union will prove a good to the world, to 
Great Britain, and probably in the end to 
America herself. The great Republic of the 
West had grown in population, in prosper- 
ity, and in power at a rate and in a way, 
which was not well either for her neighbors or 
herself, Her course had been so triumphant, 

so unparalleled, so free from difficulties, 
so unchequered by disaster or reverse, that 
the national sense and the national morality 
had both suffered in the process. A bound- 


less territory, an exhaustless soil, a com-. 
merce almost unequalled, mineral wealth | 


menacing to others and noxious to them- 
selves has been curtailed and curbed; that 


_ we are spared the painful alternative of cease- 
less squabbles and ceaseless endurances or 


of a desperate and decisive conflict; that 
pride which was fast becoming a disease has 
met with a salutary check; that the weak 
places and the radical faults in those demo- 
cratic institutions which they were accus- 
_tomed to worship with a blind idolatry have 
been laid bare in time; and that in future 
they will have to share the common lot of 
European nations, and ‘to develop their re- 
sources and pursue their progress under the 
wholesome restraints of powerful neighbors 


quite unfathomed and apparently unlimited, | and rival forms of polity? We rejoice that 
a people rapidly increasing in numbers and | they are weakened, not because we derive 
endowed with most of those qualities which gratification from their mortification or de- 
ensure empire and predominance to their, sire to take advantage of their misfortunes, 
possessors,—had fairly, and not unnaturally, but because they both over-estimated and 
turned the heads of the whole nation. They | abused their strength, and because this over- 
believed that no other nation could stand up estimate and this abuse were bad for them 
against them, that none had a claim to inter- as well as disturbing to us; and our senti- 
fere with them or thwart them, that the rest ments have in them no alloy for which we 
of the world had no rights which could for a! need to blush; for if originally prompted by 
moment be suffered to stand in the way of a paramount consideration for the welfare of 
their interests or their designs. They were England, they are perfectly in unison with 
so rough, so encroaching, and so overbear- the most Christian and amicable feelings tow- 
ing, that all other governments felt as if ards America. 

some new associate, untrained to the amen-| If, indeed, there were any rational ground 
ities of civilized life, and insensible alike to for the apprehension which some appear to 
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entertain, that with the dissolution of the 
Union, the real greatness and prosperity of 
America are at an end,—that the several 
states will separate and split into so many 
independent and insignificant republics, 
without union and without power, jealous, 
quarrelsome, and mutually destructive, like 
the feeble and anarchic provinces of the 
Southern Continent,—then there would be 
reason for re-considering our views. But 
we do not do the Northerners the discredit 
to fear so ignominious a termination to their 
dreams of honorable grandeur. We believe 
that Anglo-Saxon sense and Anglo-Saxon 
principles will preserve them from the fate 
of Mexican and Spanish impulsiveness and 
imbecility. We are confident that, as soon 
as the dangcr shall become apparent and im- 
minent, measures will be taken to avert it; 
and that the very self-control, mutual for- 
bearance, reciprocal consideration, and fair 
terms of arrangement and of compromise, 
which the perilous crisis will necessitate and 
call forth, will afford the best conceivable 
discipline for the American character, and 
will cultivate political and moral excellences 
which had no chance for growth so long as 
they had a whole world to bully anda whole 
continent to overrun. Even if the vast ter- 
ritory belonging to the old Republic, and 
stretching from Canada to Mexico, were to 
be severed into four independent states, each 
of them might be wider in extent, richer in 
resources, and ultimately more populous and 
powerful, than the mightiest monarchies of 
Europe. 

[From a speech of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 
at Hitchen, on 25th September, we make the fol- 
lowing extracts, which show the feelings of the 
Tory politicians toward the United States.] 

But, gentlemen, it is not in the Old World 

‘ alone that great changes have passed since I 
last addressed you. Many of you will re- 
member that when I took the chair, now so 
ably filled, at our meeting in this town, there 
came with me, as my guest and as yours, 
Mr. Dallas, the distinguished diplomatic 
minister of the then United States of Amer- 
ica. You will remember the enthusiasm with 
which he was deservedly greeted, and the 
applause that followed every affectionate al- 
lusion to our republican kinsfolk, with whom 
nevertheless there was at that moment, as 
there has been often before, one of those ir- 
ritating questions in which much was sternly 
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asked by young Brother Jonathan and mildly 
conceded by old John Bull. Well, we Eng- 
lishmen respected the giant republic in its 
apparent unity and its fancied strength, and 
no true Englishman will be mean enough to 
exult in the pangs of its separation and the 
horrors of its civil war. But even then, 
when Mr. Dallas was our guest, I never con- 
ceived, nor do I understand how any far- 
thinking statesman could conceive, that a 
fourth part of the earth could long be held 
under one imperial form of government. 
That separation between North and South 
America which is now being brought about 
by civil war I have long foreseen and fore- 
told to be inevitable; and I venture to pre- 
dict that the younger mea here present will 
live to see not two, but at least four, and 
probably more than four separate and sover- 
eign commonwealths arising out of those 
populations which a year ago united their 
Legislature under one President and carried 
their merchandise under a single flag. And 
so far from thinking that these separations 
will be injurious to the future destinies of 
America, or inflict a blow on that grand 
principle of self-government in which the 
substance of liberty consists, I believe that 
such separations will be attended with happy 
results to the safety of Europe and the de- 
velopment of American civilization. If it 
could have been possible that, as popula- 
tion and wealth increased, all the vast con- 
tinent of America, with her mighty scaboard 
and the fleets which her increasing ambition 
as well as her extending commerce would 
have formed and armed, could have remained 
under one form of government, in which the 
Executive has little or no control over a pop- 
ulace exceedingly adventurous and excita- 
ble, why then America would have hung over 
Europe like a gathering and destructive 
thunder-cloud. No single kingdom in Eu- 
rope could have been strong enough to main- 
tain itself against a nation that had once 
consolidated the gigantic resources of a quar- 
ter of the globe. And this unwieldy extent 
of empire would have been as fatal to the 
permanent safety and development of Amer- 
ica herself, as the experience of all history 
tells us an empire too vast to maintain the 
healthy circulation of its own lifeblood ever 
has been, since the world began, to the races 
over which it spread. By their own weight 
the old colossal empires of the East fell to 
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ruin. It was by her own vast extent of do- 
minion that Rome first lost her liberties, 
under the very armies which that extent of 
dominion compelled her to maintain, and 
finally rendered up her dominion itself to the 
revenge of the barbarians she had invaded. 
The immense monarchy founded by the gen- 
ius of Charlemange fell to pieces soon after 
his death, and those pieces are now the king- 
doms of Europe. 
of the East, nor the commonwealth of Rome, 
nor the monarchy of Charlemange could 
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skill of his own generals that he offers to 
the Italian Garibaldi* the command of 
American patriots—I think, without vanity, 
we may say that in those acts of good gov- 
ernment which can preserve freedom in the 
hour of danger, and enable a nation to right 
itself by the brains and the hearts of its own 
children, America has more to learn from 


England than England to learn from Amer- 


But neither the empires | 


1ca. 


* * * * * 


Wherever we look, not the arms, but the 


compare in extent and resources with the | example of England has advanced the con- 
continent of America; and you will remem- dition of the world. Nor have we arrested 


ber that the United States claimed a right | even the 
to the whole of that continent, and the ulti- | 


mate fate of America under one feeble Ex- 


ecutive—the feeblest Executive perhaps ever | 


known in a civilized community—would have 
been no exception to the truths of history 
and the laws of nature. But in proportion 


as America shall become subdivided into 
different states, each of which is large enough 
for greatness—larger than a European king- 
dom—her ambition will be less formidable 
to the rest of the world, and I do not doubt 
that the action of emulation and rivalry be- 
tween one Free State and another, speaking 


the same language and enjoying that edu- 
cated culture which inspires an affection for 
all that enlightens and exalts humanity, will 
produce the same effects upon art and com- 
merce, and the improvements in practical 
government, which the same kind of compe- 
tition produced in the old commonwealths of 
Greece. Heaven grant that my convictions 
may not be erroneous. I am not, then, one 
of those who say that the impending sepa- 
ration of the American States proves the 
failure of her experiment of democracy. 
Any other form of government would have 
equally failed in keeping together sections 
of a community so geographically cast, with 
interests antagonistic to each other. But 
this I may say, that when we see liberty and 


law alike suspended in the moment of dan- | 


ger, printing-presses destroyed by an unre- 
sisted mob, or the opinions of public writers 
stifled by a democratic government, when 
we see an American President so bewildered 
by his own armies, or so despairing of the 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. 778 





progress of an empire which, as its 
object is commerce and not conquest, may 
possibly be more durable than the empires 
to which I have before referred. While 
France was premeditating the petty acquisi- 
tion of Savoy and Nice, which will cost her 
treasury more than they can ever give to her 
commerce, we have been laying the founda- 
tions of a new and mighty colony, which 
every year will more and more enrich our 
trade by the wants of its spreading popula- 
tion, and maintain the rewards of our agri- 
culture by the influx of gold from the richest 
mines which have yet been discovered. Par- 
don me if I speak of the colony it was my 
duty to advise my sovereign to found, with 
the assent and the aid of my colleagues 
in office—I mean British Columbia. That 
colony, with its neighbor Vancouver, taken 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company, gives to 
England her only possession on the Pacific 
Ocean. But that possession is the key to the 
Pacific, and had I still been in office, long 
before this, I venture to think, one line of 
British settlements would have sprung up to 
connect the Pacific with the Atlantic. Qui- 
etly, inoffensively, with no alarm to Europe, 
no threat to the civilized laws of nations, 
England has thus annexed from the wilder- 
ness—annexed to her crown—a country 
larger than England itself, and which before 
a quarter of a century is over will add mil- 
lions to our national industry in support of 
the profits of agriculture, the wages of labor, 
and the interchange of commerce. 


* Our readers are aware from their newspapers, 
that this is untrue.—Living. Age. 
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From The Spectator, 28 Sept. 
THE CZAR AND SIR B. LYTTON ON AMER- 
ICAN POLITICS. 

Two politicians of different kinds of emi- 
nence, but both entitled to a hearing, have 
this week expressed their views upon the re- 
lation of this American struggle to the poli- 
tics of the world. It has pleased the Czar 
to address to the American Government a 
despatch earnestly counselling reunion as 
‘‘ an element essential to the universal polit- 
ical equilibrium.” It has pleased Sir Bul- 
wer Lytton, on the other hand, in a speech 
to his constituency, earnestly to advocate 
the dissolution of the Union as an element 
essential to the political equilibrium, threat- 
ened by a combination of states, which 
“would have hung over Europe like a gath- 
ering and destructive thunder-cloud.” Con- 
clusions drawn from premises. so identical, 
and yet so diametrically opposed, demand a 
little examination, more especially as one at 
least of the speakers utters the secret doc- 
trine of the English governing class. 

The meaning of the Russian despatch, 
and of the sentence we have quoted, seems 
patent enough, and there is no particular 
reason to doubt that the obvious is also the 
real intention of them both. The emperor 
has every motive for expressing a friendly 
feeling with the Americans. They alone 
sympathized with him in his war against 
France and England, and though we may 
question the policy and the principle in- 
volved in that sympathy, the Czar can 
hardly be expected not to be grateful for 
moral support given in his darkest need. 
That he should suggest a peaceable reunion, 
which involves of necessity the continuance 
of slavery, seems strange in a sovereign who 
has risked his throne to abolish serfdom ; 
but it was useless to express friendship, yet 
refuse to recognize the very end for which 
the befriended Government declares itself 
contending. The argument about the “two 
countries being placed at the extremities of 
two worlds,” would have been more compre- 
hensible in simpler language, but if it 
means that the Union and Russia alike en- 
joy the advantages, and have equally to 
contend with the disadvantages, ef geo- 
graphical isolation, the remark is sufficiently 
true for a despatch. It would not be a jus- 
tifiable reason for doing injury, but any 
thing is sufficient to warrant sympathy and 





friendliness. The political sentence also 
calls for little animadversion or criticism. 
It is the permanent idea of the weaker mar- 
itime powers that England menaces the 
freedom of the sea, and they look, as Prince 
Napoleon said, to the smaller marines, the 
most important of which is the fleet of the 
United States, to preserve the maritime 
equilibrium. It is England which is threat- 
ened in that sentence, but then the menace 
is one of those to which a nation becomes 
exposed by its very greatness, and at which 
it may well afford to smile. England and 
Russia will not quarrel the sooner because 
the Czar is sorry to see a possible ally disap- 
pear from the field of politics. The only 
inexplicable fact connected with the despatch 
is the pleasure with which it has been re- 
ceived. Had it been signed by the British 
Foreign Secretary, it would have been 
treated as an impertinence, and there is no 
political reason why America should seem 
grateful to a sovereign who can neither help 
nor hurt in the existing struggle. It is not 
a pleasant thought for advocates of the 


North, but it is impossible to avoid the sus- , 


picion that the American public, like any 
other nouveau riche, is delighted by a friendly 
nod from the biggest of its acquaintance. 
Sir B. Lytton’s view requires a more care- 
fulexamination. It announces, we conceive, 
the official view of the Tory party, and cer- 
tainly embodies that of the English govern- 
ing class. It may be shortly expressed 
thus: A war for the dissolution of the 
Union, like all other wars, is to be regretted ; 
but the dissolution of itself is beneficial to 
the world. America was becoming too 
strong, so strong as to menace Europe, so 
vast that, like Rome, she must perish under 
the spread of her own dominion. Separa- 
tion—not into two, but into three or four 
commonwealths—would relieve the world of 
a fear, while ‘the action of emulation and 
rivalry between one Free State and another, 
speaking the same language and enjoying 
that educated culture which inspires an affec- 
tion for all that enlightens and exalts human- 
ity, will produce the same effects upon art 
and commerce, and the improvements in 
practical government which the same kind 
of competition produced in the old common- 
wealths of Greece.” Sir Bulwer Lytton can 
put any case well, and he puts this so well 
that, but that his premises are incorrect, 
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his illustration unfounded, and his argu- | England, by half-hidden menace, and settle 
ments self-destructive, we might be half|it by the sword, to the ultimate destruction 


convinced. If it were true that the States 
could separate and live together peacefully, 
emulating each other only in the rapidity of 
the development, England might justifiably 
acquiesce in that settlement, or even rejoice 
to be rid of a formidable rival. But the 
speaker, in his eagerness, proves too much. 
In his very next sentence he declares that 
any form of government would fail “in 
keeping together sections of a community 
so geographically cast, and with interests 
antagonistic to each other.” It is because 
America is so geographically cast, because 
the interests of South and North, Sea States 
and Western States, are so divided, that we 
deprecate disunion in the interest of human- 
ity. The geographical facts, the differing 
climates, the long and ramified frontier, the 
rivers piercing all sections, and the seas 
equally necessary to each, are just those which 
produce incessant jealousies, questions, and 
savage wars. The divergent interests—faith 
in free trade and protection, aristocratic 
tendencies and democratic prejudices, free 
labor and serf labor—are precisely those 
which call up the masses, and change cam- 
paigns from military promenades into wars 
of extermination. We can see no future 
for the Union, if once split into fragments, 
except the fate of the South American -Re- 
publics, intensified by the vigor of the An- 
glo-Saxon character—endless wars followed 
by treaties made to be broken, invasions 
with no result but slaughter, reprisals with- 
out effect save exasperation, paralysis of 
commerce, and ultimate national degeneracy. 
Even the Germans who have tried the ex- 
periment under the most favorable circum- 
stances, viz., as a race compelled to union 
by the ever-present danger of attack from 
without, could not live without a federal 
bond, which it is now the object of their 
wisest statesmen to draw yet closer. The 
Americans are not Germans, but a free- 
speaking, hard-hitting race, with excitable 
imaginations, a thirst for military distinc- 
tion, and something of the Red Indian vin- 
dictiveness. ‘They have been accustomed to 


appeal to the ballot-box, that is, to a brute 
force of numbers, till, that device failing, 
they can think only of victory gained per 
force of numbers in the field. They will ar- 
gue every question, as they do now with 














of all hope of reasonable progress. Is that 
the fate England really desires for the Amei- 
can nation? We are quite ready to repudi- 
ate cosmopolitan nonsense, and to admit 
that the welfare of England should be the 
first thought of every English politician, 
but there are benefits not worth their cost, 
and the removal of a rivalry by the destruc- 
tion of a race is the costliest gain ever sug- 
gested toa politician. We say nothing of 
the morality of such a wish, of the loss to 
the world from the extinction of a great na- 
tion, of the deadly shock such a climax to 
the efforts of a century would give to all 
who hope and strive for human progress. 
We simply point to a result which appears to 
us inevitable, and ask if that is in accord 
with the true interests of Great Britain. 
Relief from a possible rivalry is very well, 
but the continuance forever of the state of 
affairs the contest has already produced is 
not the prospect even Conservatives can re- 
gard with favor or predict with hope. 

But again, Sir Bulwer Lytton says the 
separation, whatever its consequences, is 
preferable to a gigantic dominion ; “ all his- 
tory tells us that an empire too vast to main- 
tain the healthy circulation of its own life- 
blood ever has been fatal, since the world 
began, to the races over which it spread. 
By their own weight the old colossal empires 
of the East fell to ruin. It was by her own 
vast extent of dominion that Rome first 
lost her liberties, under the very armies 
which that extent of dominion compelled her 
to maintain, and finally rendered up her do- 
minion itself to the revenge of the barbari- 
ans she had invaded.” Sir Bulwer’s classi- 
cal knowledge, usually so wide, seems on 
Tuesday to have been strangely in abeyance. 
We have just quoted a sentence which as- 
cribes the political progress of Greece to its 
divisions, as if Athens had flourished be- 
cause Sparta hated her, or as if the Pelopon- 
nesus had ever improved in government at 
all. Is it Boeotia to which the late Colonial 
Secretary looks for his examples of good 
government? Or was it from Agina that 
he drew up aconstitution for Vancouver's 
Island? It was Athens, not Greece, which 
improved her government, and Athens could 
as little copy as she could emulate. And 
now he points to Rome as destroyed by the 
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tastness of her territory—Rome which, un- 
der the Empire, had in seven hundred years 
to meet but one serious insurrection, and 
which perished because her free population 
had been eaten out by the competition of 
slavery, till there were only mercenaries to 
resist outside attack. Does Sir Bulwer Lyt- 
ton entertain the same fear for the Russian 
Empire, or does he imagine that the British 
Empire, just five times the size of the United 
States, is about to crumble to pieces, or to 
submit to despotism? The truth is, the 
Union is not, in a political sense, a vast em- 
pire atall. It is time, not distance, which 
is the element in politics, and New York is 
in time nearer to New Orleans than London, 
two hundred years ago, was to Edinburgh. 
Messages pass in an hour, information and 
passengers in three days; and though Cali- 
fornia is far, it is only so because the Pacific 
Railway is not constructed. Steam has al- 
tered all the laws by which the circulation 
he speaks of is regulated, and, by quicken- 
ing the pulsation, made every beat of the 
heart perceptible at the extremities. It is of 
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the want of centripetal, not centrifugal, 
force of which statesmen now complain. 
Doubtless if the States were extended, as 
Sir B. Lytton fears, over a quarter of the 
world, the Union might become unwieldy, 
but a future so distant is scarcely to be ac- 
cepted as a guide for the political action of 
to-day. Unwicldiness is produced, not by 
natural expansion, but by too rapid con- 
quests, and in rebuilding Mexico, Europe - 
will secure at least the necessary delay. 

We have imitated Sir B. Lytton in omit- 
ting all mention of slavery, but the great 
principle of the contest is not obscured by 
his silence or our reserve. The peaceful 
separation of the States means the extension 
of slave territory, the effort to make slavery 
durable, a wide increase in the sum of hu- 
man suffering, and even if the political dan- 
ger were as immediate as it is remote, Eng- 
lishmen would still hold this to be one of 
the cases where every man must do right, 
and leave consequences to the God he has 
obeyed. 





Ir is in periods of apparent disaster, during 
the suffering of whole generations, that the 
greatest improvements on human character have 
been effected, and a foundation laid for those 
changes which ultimately prove most bene- 
ficial to the species. The wars of the Hep- 
tarchy, the Norman Contest, the Contest of the 
Roses, the Great Rebellion, are apparently the 
most disastrous periods of our annals; those in 
which civil discord was most furious, and the 
public suffering most universal. Yet these are 
precisely the periods in which its peculiar tem- 
per was given to the English character, and the 
greatest addition made to the causes of English 
prosperity ; in which courage arose out of the 
extremity of misfortune, national union out of 
oppression, public emancipation out of aristo- 
cratic-dissension, general freedom out of regal 
ambition, The national character which we 
now possess, the public benefits we now enjoy, 
the freedom by which we have been distinguish- 
ed, the energy by which we are sustained, are in 
a great measure owing to the renovating storms 
which have, in former ages, passed over our 
country.—Alison. 





OATHS OF ALLEGIANCE. 


King Philip. I may disjoin my hand, but not 


my faith. 
Pandulph. So, mak’st thou faith an enemy to 
faith ; . 
And, like a civil war, sets’t oath to oath, 
Thy tongue against thy tongue. 


—King John, Act III., Se. 1. 


CIVIL WAR CHARACTERIZED. 


Crvit dissension is a viperous worm 
That gnaws the bowels of the Commonwealth. 
—First Part King Henry VI. Act III, Se. 1. 


CONFIDENCE AND PATIENCE. 


—— Every thing lies level to our wish, 
pause, till these rebels now afoot, 
Come underneath the yoke of government. 


—Second Part Henry IV., Act 1V. 





THE WORKS OF 


From The Saturday Review. 

THE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB.* 

Criticism has long ago exhausted itself 
on the writings of Lamb. It would be, we 
should imagine, very difficult to say any 
thing about him, or his wit, or the delight- 
fulness of his letters and essays which has 
not been said before. But a writer who be- 
longs to a generation that has just passed 
away has what we may term an accidental 
interest attaching to him apart from that de- 
rived from the intrinsic merit of his writings. 
When we notice how many authors there are 
who a few years ago were reckoned among 
the most eminent, and whose works still re- 
tain a place on the bookshelves of well-fur- 
nished libraries, but who now are mere names 
to the rising race of readers, and whose works 
stay on the shelves where they are placed, we 
may naturally ask ourselves why some of the 
celebrities of thirty or forty years ago have 
escaped this fate, and are as much liked and 
read and admired as ever? Charles Lamb 
is one of those who belong to this happy 
number ; and it is by no means an uninter- 
esting inquiry to turn over his well-known 
pages and ask how this has been, and what 
are the special qualities of his mind that have 
secured him this permanence of reputation ? 
Perhaps it may appear to some warm ad- 
mirers of Lamb rather superfluous to inquire 
why their favorite should still be liked ; but 
they should remember how many of Lamb’s 
contemporaries have ceased to be cared for. 
There was one of his contemporaries, more 
especially, who would probably have thought 
it rather humiliating to him to suppose that 
Lamb could be thought of by posterity more 
than he himself would be—who was really a 
man of learning, thought, and feeling, who 
wrote a beautiful style, and yet whose works, 
various as they are in aim and numerous in 
quantity, appear to us to be, with few ex- 
ceptions, fast passing into oblivion. Who 
ever in these days reads any thing Southey 
ever wrote, except his biographies? His 
Life of Nelson, in particular, has stood, and 
will stand, the test of time ; but Kekama and 
Thalaba and the History of Brazil stand on 
the shelves they adorn. A few, but a very 
few, readers take a pleasure in the oddities 
and learning of The Doctor, but the bulk of 
Southey’s writings have faded into the list 
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of books which no gentleman’s library can 
be without. In the same way, if we open 
the writings of other famous essayists of 
those days—of Hazlitt, of Leigh Hunt, and 
even perhaps of De Quincey—there is al- 
ready an air of something antiquated about 
them. Their cleverness seems great, but 
after a bygone fashion. But the wit of 
Charles Lamb is as fresh and new as when 
it first came from the pen or lips of its au- 
thor. His letters are as interesting as if 
they had been written yesterday. The Let- 
ters of Elia appear unequal, and occasion- 
ally perhaps a little forced, but all that is 
best in them strikes home to readers of this 
day as forcibly as it did to those who read 
them as they were published. 

To begin with the lowest of the reasons 
that have conferred this enduring popularity 
on Charles Lamb—his English is very pe- 
culiar, and yet excellent. This is by no 
means sufficient in itself to make an author 
acceptable to a future generation, but it acts 
among other causes. Southey and De Quin- 
cey both wrote admirable English; and, as 
pieces of composition, their best passages 
are much more powerful and graceful than 
any thing Lamb has left behind him. If 
Lamb had had nothing but his style to recom- 
mend him, he would soon have been forgot- 
ten. But as he pleases and interests us in 
other ways, he pleases and interests us more 
because he had acquired a command of lan- 
guage that was peculiar to him. He had 
one characteristic as a writer which no other 
author that we can call to mind has pos- 
sessed in any thing like an equal degree. 
He could use and modernize the style and 
expressions of old writers. His works, even 
in their most trivial passages, are full of 
turns of thought and of phrases which obvi- 
ously are due to a knowledge of a portion of 
English literature which is known to very 
few. We may trace, both in the composi- 
tion of sentences and in the employment of 
words, Lamb’s intimate acquaintance with 
the Elizabethan dramatists and with the 


|prose writers of the seventeenth century. 


But, at the same time, there is an utter ab- 
sence of pedantry, of affectation, and of ob- 
trusive learning. He has retained the co- 
piousness, but avoided the heaviness, of the 
old writers whose works he studied. Any 
one who opens on any elaborate passage in 
Lamb’s essays, will see how Lamb takes an 
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idea and dwells on it. He plays with it 
backwards and forwards. He keeps adding 
touch after touch to his handling of it. This 
is the exact characteristic of such writers as 
Fuller, as South, as Sir Thomas Browne. 
So far Lamb is antique, and as he sprinkles 
his sentences with obsolete words, or with 
words coined in imitation of old words, he 
strengthens this flavor of antiquity that per- 
vades his sentences. On the other hand, he 
has none of the antique lengthiness ; he is 
not involved; and, above all, he avoids con- 
ceits, far-fetched allusions, and mere quaint- 
ness. Whether his style would have suited 
all subjects, or any subject that required to 
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time it gets to China its news will no longer 
be true. Lamb works this with his marvel- 
lous facility of exaggerating without over- 
straining, and of mixing real and imagined 
fact. He draws a picture of what is really 
going on at home, and then a picture of 
| what he fancies will be going on when his 
correspondent can discover the truth. He 
frames a series of little pictures, some comic, 





| some tragic, and yet with a strange consist- 


ency and likelihood. All this is obvious on 
the surface. It has nothing to do with any 
one time. The characteristic of letter-writ- 
ing which forms the main theme is one that 
must continue until all the globe is brought 


be treated of at great length, might be | within the range of the penny-post, and even 


doubted. It is possible that it would have 
appeared too exceptional ; but he wisely con- 
fined himself to short pieces, and for these 
his style was excellent. We feel, as we read 
it, a piquancy derived from a literature 
known to the author, but only faintly known 
to ourselves. This literature is as uncon- 
nected with the particular generation to which 
Lamb belonged as it is to ours. It comes 
as newly to us as it did to our fathers. We 
are not more remote from the Elizabethan 
dramatists or the Caroline prose writers 
than they were. To both the same litera- 
ture is antique, and we can taste and enjoy 
its lingering traces in a modern writer quite 
as much as they could. 

In the next place, the wit of Lamb is 
mostly exercised oa things that are natural, 
homely, and commonplace. He keeps to 
ordinary life—to the life that lasts from one 
generation to another—when he chooses his 
subjects. His best sketches of character 
might have been drawn yesterday, or may 
be applied again a hundred years hence. A 
vast mass of real wit passes into oblivion, 
simply because it is expended on objects or 
clusters around characters that have only a 
temporary interest and meaning. No one 
can doubt that the fun of Pickwick is genu- 
ine and original, but we are not sure that 
our sons will think Pickwick quite as funny 
as their fathers did. It is not however, easy 
to fancy the circumstances under which 
Charles Lamb’s wit would not be perfectly 
intelligible. Some of the cleverest of his 
letters, for example, are addressed to his 
friend Manning in China. The fun chiefly 
turns on the interval of time between the 
writing and the reading of the letter. By the 


then would remain as simple, obvious, and 
\intelligible as ever. So with the characters 
described, partly from imagination, and 
partly from recollection, in Zlia. They are 
ordinary, commonplace people, such as may 
easily be met with any day. It is only the 
manner of painting them that is extraordi- 
nary. Bigod, for instance, the jovial bor- 
rower, whose rosy cheeks and calm assump- 
tion unlock the money-chests of all his’ 
| friends, and Captain Jackson, one of the 
most sustained and humorous of all Lamb’s 
| sketches, are very commonplace sort of per- 
sons. And yet a distinct character is as- 
signed toeach. We learn not only to relish, 
but to know, as if by personal acquaintance, 
the odd magnificence of the poor captain, 
who does the honors of his humble repast 
as if it were a gorgeous banquet. To see 
the merit of these sketches, drawn in Lamb’s 
natural and easy manner, and to understand 
why they are popular, we need only contrast 
them with the sketches which Lamb com- 
posed in avowed imitation of the Spectator. 
These imitations are very clever, but the 
people of whom they treat are—like many of 
the characters sketched in the Spectator it- 
self—mere pegs on which the drapery of an 
artificial character is stretched. They are 
unreal; and it is the reality, and at the 
same time the naturalness and ordinary 
character, of the freer sketches of Elia, that 
give them a permanent charm. 

Another quality of Lamb’s writings that 
has secured him the place he holds, is the 
unexpectedness of his good things. They 
take us by surprise. Of course, in a meas- 
ure, this is true of all wit that is worthy of 
the name. We cannot guess what is to be 
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the next happy turn of language, for exam- 
ple, in Candide. But we know the sort of 
thing that is coming. In Lamb’s best writ- 
ings the points take us unawares. We 
know that there will be something good, for 
we know that we are reading Lamb, but 
that which precedes is no guide to what fol- 
lows. No quality of wit contributes more 
to pepetual freshness than this. To com- 
pare generally the wit of Lamb to the wit 
of Shakspeare in Falstaff would be ridicu- 
lous, but both have this one quality in com- 
mon. Specimens of it in Lamb can only be 
given by quoting details, and it is not our 
purpose now to offer any criticism on the 
details of Lamb’s writings. But perhaps 
we may presume that most of our readers 
remember so famous an essay of Elia as 
“Mrs. Battle’s Opinions on Whist,” suffi- | 
ciently to understand allusions to it without 
quotation being necessary. Almost every 
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invalid. “Iam convinced,” he says, “ that 
there is such a thing as sick whist.” If we 
analyze the humor of this, so far as analy- 
sis of humor can be trusted, we shall prob- 
ably find that it lies in the adherence to the 
general comic solemnity with which whist is 
invested, and, at the same time, in the ap- 
parent divergence into an unexpected incon- 
gruity. 

It is not, however, the form only of Lamb’s 
writings that gives him his value to readers 
of our time as well as of his own—it is the 
matter also. There is one line of thought 
which is worked out by him as it is, perhaps, 
by no other writer in the English language, 
except Shakspeare. He represents with an 
extraordinary degree of vivacity and force, 
the sense of enjoyment in things terrestrial. 
His enjoyment is not of the Bacchanal and 
Anacreontic sort. He does not wish to 
defy fate, and crown his head, and pass the 





paragraph, it may be observed, ends with its} bowl. Nor does he merely dwell on the 
own especial point, although no writing | sensuous pleasure of earthly things—of the 
could be more free from the labored air of [roast pig and the brawn and the turkeys 
a point being written up to. We first learn | whose praises he utters so pleasantly—of 
that Mrs. Battle was not a half-and-half|the friendly meetings in his chambers, and 
player, like those who say they will just take |the streets of his favorite London. He 
a hand. This is slightly enlarged on, and | clothes his expression of enjoyment with a 
then we are told, “ These insufferable triflers | covering of delicacy and poetical feeling. 
are the curse of a table. One of these flies | This, however, is what many other writers 


will spoil a whole pot. Of such it may be | 
said that they do not play at cards, but only 
play at playing at them.” It is the sudden | 
excess of severity in the language that 


have done. What is peculiar to him is the 
perpetual contrast— making itself tacitly 
felt, if not directly expressed—which he 
draws between the warmth of earth and life 


tickles us in the passage. So, in the descrip-|and the coldness of death and the grave. 
tion of Mrs. Battle’s behavior during her | He describes in the most vivid way the ad- 
games, we are told towards the end that| vantages of being alive. He makes us feel 
“she sat bolt upright, and neither showed |how many of the things that scem part of 
you her cards nor desired to see yours. | ourselves we cannot carry into another 
All people have their superstitions, and I| world. But, at the same time, this is re- 
have heard her declare, under the rose, that | deemed from levity by the deep sense of the 

sorrows of life which pervades all he says, 


hearts were her favorite suit.” Here the | 
and which was awakened and fostered by the 


comic turn lies in the oddity of admitting | 
that so rigid a lady had a weak side, and | sad experience of his household afflictions. 
the converse oddity of making this weakness | He writes as a man who, tried and ennobled 


touch on her favorite game. The whole | by affliction, yet sees the sober happiness 
essay ends with a sort of excursus, or digres- | that life offers to the genial and the brave. 
sion, which really keeps up the harmony of | Southey once, to Lamb’s great indignation, 
the whole, which takes us into a new field, | said, in print, that these Essays argued a 
and yet sustains our interest in the old one. | deficiency in sound religious feeling. And 
From Mrs. Battle’s strictly warlike andjin one sense Southey was right. If Lamb 
combative tenet that playing cards for love had attempted to express all the feelings 
was utterly absurd, the author glides into an | with which a Christian ought to regard life 
apparently conflicting theory that playing ‘and death, what he wrote was very imperfect. 
cards for love is really very pleasant to an! He only expressed one set of feelings which 
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have a very deep and permanent hold on|up in the vagueness of a larger truth. 
the human mind—feelings which may be | Shakspeare abounds with instances of this. 
counterbalanced or overcome by other feel- | Falstaff and Hamlet do not reason like good 
ings, but which in themselves are natural | Christians, but like men with natural and 


to noble as well as to merely sensual 
minds. The views he embodied in his Es- 
says may have been partial, but so far as 
they went, they had a deep and substantial 
truth in them. Very often this partial and 
limited expression of truth is exactly what 
appeals to men in all ages. So long as a 


feeling is genuine and not bad, men are 
grateful to a writer who puts it strongly be- 
fore them, and prevents its bring swallowed 





not wholly blamable feelings strongly enter- 
tained. It is because Shakspeare could ren- 
der these truly human feelings in all their 
range that he is the poet, not of one age, 
but of all; and within however much nar- 
rower limits, and in however less a degree, 
Lamb, in depicting the contrast between 
life and death, followed in the path of Shaks- 
peare. 





Hatcuine Youne Ostricnes.—Since the 
French occupation of Algeria ostriches have 
been conveyed thence to France in great num- 
bers ; but, until the instance now to be recorded, 
a brood had nevér been produced in France. It 
is very difficult, under the necessary restraint 
of a zodlogical garden, to supply the necessary 
conditions for bringing about this result. ‘The 
attempt lad been frequently made to do so in 
the Zodlogical Gardens of Marseilles, but as 
frequently failed. Even last year, notwithstand- 
ing the care devoted to the ostriches in that es- 
tablishment, and though eggs were laid in plenty, 
no young ostriches could be hatched. The di- 
rector, M. Suquet, however, was not to be foiled. 
Failing to accomplish what he desired in the 
gardens, he bethought himself of trying what 
could be done out of them. In the territory of 
Montredon he selected a sandy plain, situated 
between the sea and the mountains which form 
the south-east of the Gulf of Marseilles. The 
spot belongs to M. Pastre, who kindly gave the 
necessary co-operation. There a large secluded 
valley was fixed upon, sufficiently wooded to 
afford shelter without intercepting the sunshine 
necessary for quickening the eggs. After hav- 
ing enclosed a space six hundred metres long by 
five hundred wide, the birds were conveyed to 
their hatching-ground on March 2d of this year. 
For a few days the birds seemed to regard their 
new quarters with suspicion, and ran anxiously 
about, Soon, however, they settled themselves 
and began laying. Their nest was at first a 
simple excavation in the sand, in the form of a 
truncated cone. Gradually the borders of this 
hole were heightened by accumulations of more 
sand. At this labor the male and female bird 
worked alternately. A few hours after the com- 
pletion of the nest, laying began, and was con- 
tinued every alternate day, until by the 20th of 
April fifteen eggs had been deposited.- Up to 
this time the hen guarded the nest a few hours 
before and after incubation, sometimes for a 
whole day. After April 20, however, the male 
bird commenced taking his spell of watching, 
the lady only seeing to the household during 





periods when her lord and master was tempora 
rily absent from home. All seemed to go on 
satisfactorily, According to observations made 
by M. Hardy, at Algiers, the time of incubation 
should be from fifty-six to sixty days. Knowing 
this, M. Suquet was surprised when, on June 
3d, intelligence came that the first young ostrich 
had opened its eyes to sunshine on French soil. 
By the evening eleven had been hatched. On 


the day following the young birds left the nest 


and began to wander over their enclosure, guided 
alternately by papa and mamma, who spared no 
trouble in this their first walking lesson. During 
these excursions one bird always lingered a little 
behind. It was weak, and soon died, thus re- 
ducing the number of the young family to ten. 
They went on growing rapidly, so that by the 
8th of last month (August) they were as big as 
young turkeys, giving every promise of arriving 
in due time at years of discretion, and contrib- 
uting for many a season to the grande tenue of 
many a fair Parisienne.—London Review. 


Tue transparency and evenness of the collo- 
dion film when formed on glass is well known 
to most of our readers. If made from suitable 
materials it is excessively tough, and can be 
made of any desired thickness, and by the addi- 
tion of gutta percha, india rubber, ete., a great 
range of elasticity, pliability, and hardness may 
be produced. It has recently been proposed to 
apply these sheets of dried collodion (which, if 
made of good pyroxyline, will be colorless and 
transparent) to several useful purposes. Out of 
a mass of it, it is easy with proper tools to work 
any desired form, The dried collodion pos- 
sesses the physical properties of many of the 
most valuable materials used in the arts : itmay 
be substituted for ivory, horn, wood, glass, ete., 
for the manufacture of statuary, buttons, bil- 
liard balls, etc., and in many cases possesses & 
decided advantage over the usual materials.— 
London Review. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
FREE LABOR IN THE WEST INDIES.* 


THE experiment, unique of its kind, of 
stripping our West Indian colonies, first of 
slavery, then of monopoly, and substituting 
free labor and free trade, might have been 
expected still to excite deep interest in Eng- 
land, and to be watched with sedulous care. 
As men of business, we ought to have seen 
to the effect of our expenditure of twenty 
millions. As friends of freedom and of the 
African race, we ought to have asked 
whether what we had done was turning out 
ill or well. But the fact is, that for many 
years no British traveller—for Mr. Trollope 
is scarcely an exception, considering the 
shortness of his stay—has thought it worth 
while to visit those islands, and tell his 
countrymen, from actual inquiry on the spot, 
what has come of that great experiment. 
Meanwhile, however the Americans have 
paid this matter some of the attention it so 
well deserves. Twice have highly intelli- 
gent travellers from that country visited the 
British West Indies for the purpose of thor- 
oughly investigating how things really stand. 
And it must be satisfactory to us to find 
that both Mr. Bigelow in 1850, and Mr, 
Sewell ten years later, after a diligent and 
candid examination, came to the same con- 
clusion ; namely, that the calamities which 
befell the islands in 1847 and the next few 
years, were mainly produced by causes in- 
dependent of emancipation; especially by 
the lack of capital, by absenteeism, “ which 
more than aught else has cursed these isl- 
ands,” by the frightful abuses engendered 
during centuries of slavery and monopoly 
combined, and by the sudden loss of that 
monopoly. They both come to the conclu- 
sion that, although labor has been and is 
deficient, it has not been the deficiency of 
labor, but those other causes, that for a time 
wrought such ruin. And further, they tell 
us that the ground having been cleared by 
those calamities, as in Ireland by the fam- 
ine, the West Indies are now making aston- 
ishing progress in wealth and prosperity, 
while the negro under freedom is “ rising 
infinitely above his condition when a slave.” 

Such are the conclusions at which these 
gentlemen have independently arrived, and 


* Free Labor in the West Indies. By W. G. 
Sewall. New York: Harper. London: Sampson 
Low, Son, and Co. 1861. 
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for which, we must say, they furnish a large 
mass of evidence. But although Mr. Sewell 
declares that he ‘came to the West Indies 
imbued with the American idea that African 
freedom had been a curse to every branch of 
agricultural and commercial industry,” we 
still might doubt whether some anti-slavery 
bias had not caused him to “leave them 
overwhelmed with the very opposite convic- 
tion,” were it not that the official statistics 
in our Parliamentary Blue-books give irre- 
fragable demonstration that his picture is 
not over-colored. Those, for example, who 
imagine that our West Indies are in a state 
of ruin, inhabited by a horde of half-savage 
Quashees, “ up to the ears in pumpkin,” as 
Mr. Carlyle was pleased to describe them, 
will be surprised to learn that, in the four 
years ending with 1857, the exports and im- 
ports of these small islands were valued at 
£37,000,000, and have greatly increased 
since; while in that year their total trade 
was worth nearly eleven millions, the value 
of their sugar alone amounting to no less 
than £5,618,000. This fact might, & priori, 
have seemed incredible, considering the pow- 
erful competition of Cuba, which enjoys a 
still better climate, and a boundless supply 
of slaves, fed by the slave-trade, to the 
amount of between thirty and forty thousand 
laborers. Nor yet could it have been sup- 
posed beforehand that, under that powerful 
competition, and with slavery and monopoly 
swept away, the fourteen West Indian Islands 
—leaving out Jamaica, where exceptional 
causes have been at work—would actually 
export more sugar now than in those good 
old days. Such, however, is the fact. And 
if we add the two exceptional islands, Ja- 
maica and Mauritius, we find the still more 
amazing result, that all our sugar islands 
together, West and East, so far from pro- 
ducing less sugar than in the days of slavery, 
actually produce upwards of 4,000,000 ewt. 
now, against but 3,000,000 ewt. in the days 
of forced labor and differential duties. 

No doubt the immigrants from India and 
elsewhere have helped to bring about this 
result. In Mauritius, above all, and in 
Trinidad and Guiana among the West In- 
dies, the immigration has been highly bene- 
ficial. In Jamaica it has been so scanda- 
lously mismanaged (every thing always is 
and was scandalously mismanaged in Ja- 
maica), that a quarter of a million was laid 
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out, and the island oppressed with taxation, 
with scarcely any result. But the present 
production of sugar has been mainly due to 
the native negroes ; and Mr. Sewell demon- 
strates that, but for the folly of the agents 
by whom most of the estates have been mis- 
managed, a far larger supply of such labor 
would have been at hand. The system pur- 
sued has almost universally been that of 
seeking to force the negro to work below 
market rate of wages, by threatening to turn 
him out of his cottage and allotment if he 
refused. In many thousands of cases these 
threats were at last executed, with the obvi- 
ous and inevitable consequence, that the 
negro, driven from his home on the planta- 
tion, to which he generally had an almost 
catlike affection, settled elsewhere, and, hav- 
ing built his cottage, and brought waste 
land into tillage, was not only lost to the 
estates himself, but acted as a pioneer for 
others. All writers on the West Indies de- 


plore this insane system, to which the lack 
of laborers has in a great degree been 
owing ; but the fact is that the planters had 
some excuse for it in their, utter want of 
capital for the payment of wages in cash. 
With all this, however, the labor force, at 


least in Jamaica, is strangely frittered away. 
Three men will be set to watch one herd of 
cattle. And the hoe being still in use in- 
stead of the horse-plough, fifteen men are 
wasted where one would suffice with the aid 
of the latter implement. But, after all, Mr. 
Sewell states ‘most unequivocally,” that, 
“‘ after diligent inquiry, I have been unable 
to discover a single property abandoned from 
want of labor alone.” Where a great diffi- 
culty in procuring it has arisen, it has almost 
invariably been owing to the want of capi- 
tal for the regular payment of wages. On 
the roads, and in the copper mines, where 
five men are needed fifteen will apply, and 
they will work eight hours a day for six days 
in the week through the year. The question 
whether labor is deficient or not is vehe- 
mently debated even in Jamaica itself; but 
the clue to the mystery was given in a few 
words by one of the mining negroes, who 
was asked by Mr. Sewell why he liked such 
severe toil underground better than the easy 
work on the estates. ‘‘ Massa,” was his re- 
ply, “‘ Buckra don’t pay.” 

The most interesting part of Mr. Sewell’s 
book is that in which, passing from island to 
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island, he describes the state of the negro 
peasantry. His accounts are fully borne out 
by the reports of the governors and other 
authorities ; and they are the more striking 
when we compare them with the parallel pic- 
ture, drawn with such a master-hand by Mr. 
Olmsted, of the condition of the slaves in the 
Southern States. Touching first at Barba- 
does, Mr. Sewell is struck by the neatness 
and tidiness of the cottages thickly scattered 
over the island, and by the orderly and in- 
dustrious habits of their occupiers. On Sun- 
days he found them “ as respectably dressed 
as any people in the world, and thronging 
their churches—intelligent, God-fearing cit- 
izens, loyal to their faith, loyal to themselves, 
loyal tothe Government ” of England: and 
their diligence was proved by the almost 
garden cultivation of every square yard of 
available land, while, despite its high price, 
the peasant proprictors have increased in fif- 
teen years from 1100 to 3537. In St. Lucia, 
more than two thousand negroes had pur- 
chased land, while at the same time the ex- 
port of sugar has doubled since emancipa- 
tion. Tobago is a mere speck in the ocean, 
but it contains 2500 negro freeholders pay- 
ing direct taxes to the Government. Some 
complaints, however, were made during Mr. 
Sewell’s visit, by the newspapers, of the 
“perverse selfishness” of these negroes. 
But it turned out that this perverse selfish- 
ness consisted in their hiring labor to help 
them in the tillage of their frecholds “ at 
higher wages than the estates could afford 
to pay.” Passing on to Granada, we read: 
“Tf the houses of the ancient aristocracy 
have fallen into ruin because capital has left 
the island, there is some compensation in 
the fact that the humble dwellings of the 
peasantry have exceedingly multiplied and 
improved, and that villages have risen into 
existence with marvellous rapidity.” Nearly 
7000 persons are living in villages built since 
emancipation, of whom over 2000 are own- 
ers of land; andin the whole island but sixty 
paupers are dependent on public charity. In 
St. Vincent, 8209 persons were living, in 
1857, in houses built by themseives since 
emancipation; and in the last twelve years 
from ten to twelve thousand acres have been 
brought into cultivation by small proprietors, 
who “ are enjoying unexampled prosperity.” 
No paupers are to be found. 

Mr. Sewell took pains to trace the labor- 
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ers of Trinidad from the time of emancipa- 
tion, ‘‘ And the great majority of them can, 
I think, be followed step by step, not down- 
ward in the path of idleness and poverty, but 
upwards in the scale of civilization to posi- 
tions of greater independence.” In no colony 
did the planters go to greater lengths in the 
folly of ejecting laborers who would not work 
for reduced wages; but these men bought 
land and built villages, and have made more 
rapid progress in intelligence and prosper- 
ity than their brethren who have remained 
on the estates. Land in Antigua fetches 
fifty dollars per acre, yet the negroes con- 
trive to save capital, and become, as else- 
where, thriving and industrious proprietors. 
Nor does this discourage trade. Since eman- 
cipation, the export of sugar has increased 
by six million pounds per annum upon twenty 
million. The imports are doubled. Instead 
of an average of three hundred and forty 
ships, the ports are now entered by nearly 
seven hundred ships in the year. In fact, 
taking all the leeward group together, the 
export of sugar has largely increased; while 
the imports are nearly doubled. And “in 
all these colonies the condition of the free 
peasant rises infinitely above the condition 
of the slave.” 

It is from Jamaica that the complaints 
against the negroes have come which rung 
through the world. Yet Mr. Sewell con- 
firms the assertion of many other high au- 
thorities, that the Creoles display no sloth 
and no degeneracy when their labor brings 
them its due return. He found the settlers 
in the mountains “ as independent and well 
off as one could wish to see any people in 
the world.” In the plain, “all the settlers 
own a horse and stock of some kind. Their 
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cottages are neat and tidy, and are shrouded 
with cocoas and plantains. Most of the in- 
ferior ones have but a single room. The 
pitch-pine floor is carefully polished—a bed 
stands in one corner—a table, bearing all the 
crockery of the establishment, occupies an- 
other corner; there are no glass windows, 
but blinds placed cunningly for purposes of 
ventilation.” ‘These people,” he adds, “‘who 
live comfortably and independently, own 
houses and stock, pay taxes, poll votes, and 
build churches, are the same people whom 
we have heard represented as idle, worthless 
fellows, obstinately opposed to work, and 
ready to live on an orange or banana rather 
than earn their daily bread; ... but any 
unprejudiced resident of Jamaica will en- 
dorse the statement here made, that the peas- 
antry are as orderly and industrious a people 
as may be found in the same latitude through- 
out the world. The present generation of 
Jamaica Creoles are no more to be likened 
to their slave ancestors than the intelligent 
English laborer of the nineteenth century can 
be likened to the serfs of Athelstane or Ath- 
eling.” Mr. Sewell again cannot forbear ex- 
pressing how “ charmed ” he was with “ the 
happy, contented, and independent inhabit- 
ants.” ‘I never lived among a more cheer- 
ful or a more civil people. Each man, wo- 
man, or child that you meet along the road 
gives a hearty ‘ Good-mornin’, massa,’ anda 
respectful salutation.” Finally, he declares 
that, remembering the disadvantages under 
which they have labored, “the position of 
the Jamaica peasants in 1860 is a standing 
rebuke to those who encourage the vulgar 
lie that the African cannot be elevated... . 
I am utterly amazed at the progress they 
have made.” 





AstronomicaL Insects.—At one of the late 
meetings of the British Association, a philoso- 
pher read a paper “On Geometrical Nets in 
Space.” Another delivered a lecture on the 
habits of Spiders, of which insécts a well-known 
variety is accustomed to make geometric nets in 
any convenient space between twigs or in pal- 
ings. Are the geometrical nets which exist in 
absolute space constructed by any spiders which 
exist there, and are those spiders as big as the 
Scorpion in the Zodiac Punch. 





Invita Mrnerva.—So Greece is No Go. 
An indisputable statement of its finances and 
no-progress is before Europe, and it is shown 
that the Hellenic speculation does not answer. 
What’s to be done with Greece? We fear that 
the next European problem will be, ‘ How to 
take Greece out of maps,” and that the receipt 
will be suggested by that Family Friend, the 
Pamphleteer of the Tuileries —Punch. 





FALSE 
From The Saturday Review. 
FALSE SHAME. 


Mr. Dickens’ story of Great Expecta- 
tions illustrates a certain temper of mind 
which is perhaps a characteristic of our age. 
Pip, from the time of his introduction to 
Estella, is the victim of false shame. Her 
contempt for the manners of the common 
boy forced on her companionship curdled 
the milk of human kindness in him. Natu- 
rally affectionate, from that moment a shad- 
ow comes between him and his friend and 
protector to whom he owed every thing, but 
who had taught him to call the knave 
“Jack.” What Estella is likely to think 
interferes with what he ought to think ; and 
gratitude slowly, but inevitably, yields be- 
fore the new influence. The picture is, on 
the whole, a true one. So far as we can 
realize Pip’s situation at all, we can under- 
stand his temptations, and acknowledge that 
his was the very character, or no-character, 
to fall under them. But, indeed, false 
shame has not always so much to say for 
itself as in this instance. Pip is taken from 


the forge and made a gentleman, a member 
of what is technically called society—so at 


least Mr. Dickens intends us to understand 
it. Now, undoubtedly people do owe some- 
thing to the class for which they have been 
trained and to which they belong; and if 
Pip is a gentleman, the honestest, truest- 
hearted blacksmith in the world, especially 
if addicted to Joe Gargery’s system of ex- 
pression, must be an awkward appendage. 
It is more easy to be shocked at Pip’s in- 
gratitude than to know precisely what he 
ought to have done with his brother-in-law. 
However, we see he is intended to represent 
one of the vices of society, and we recognize 
his fitness for the part in a general want of 
force and stamina, and a predominance of 
the imagination over the judgment. 

Though we call it hard names, it would 
still be almost a discourtesy to assume our 
readers to be ignorant of the sensation of 
false shame—by which we mean shame the 
fruit of vanity and imagination ; for never 
to have known it is, in our imperfect state, 
to be without the kindred quality of which 
it is the abuse—sensitiveness—a want which 
would argue bluntness of feeling and dul- 
ness of perception. Occasional fits of false 
shame—of being unreasonably perturbed at 


SHAME. 


circumstances we cannot alter, that are not 
of our own making, that have nothing in 
them which we ought, in strict reason, to be 
ashamed—have visited most of us. They 
belong to civilization as opposed to the more 
primitive forms of society—to a state of ex- 
istence where different interests clash, where 
social and domestic ties may, and do, inter- 
fere with one another. Young people, on 
their first admission to this outer world, are 
especially afflicted by false shame; so that 
it may be regarded as one of the moral dis- 
eases of the mind’s infancy. It is at the 
bottom of a great deal of their shyness. 
They cannot feel at ease, because they mis- 
trust something about themselves or their 
belongings, and have that feeling of barren- 
ness and exposure in the presence of unfa- 
miliar eyes which attaches to sensitiveness 
under untried circumstances. Every thing 
then assumes a magnified, exaggerated char- 
acter—the place they occupy on the one 
hand, and the importance of the occasion on 
the other. The present company is the 
world, the universe, a convention of men and 
gods, all forming a deliberate and irreversi- 
ble judgment upon them, and deciding to 
their disadvantage on account of some odd- 
ness, or awkwardness, or passing slip in 
themselves or in the accessories about them. 
But, in most persons, time and experience 
bring so much humility as teaches them 
their insignificance. It is not, we soon 
learn, very likely that at any given time a 
mixed assemblage is thinking very much 
about us; and then the horror of a conspic- 
uous position loses its main sting. This on 
the one hand—on the other, we are not as 
dependent on the award of society as we 
were. Even a roomful comprises, to our 
enlarged imagination, by no means the 
whole creation. There is something worth 
caring for outside those walls. And also we 
have come to form a sort of estimate of our- 
selves. There is now a third party in the 
question, in the shape of self-respect. We 
| realize that we are to ourselves of immeas- 
urably more consequence than any one else 





| can be tous. Thus, either by reason or by 


the natural hardening and strengthening 
process of the outer air, most people over- 
come any conspicuous display of the weak- 
ness. By the time youth is over, they have 
either accepted their position or set about 


| in a business-like way to mend it. 
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But there are some people who never get 
over this disorder of the faculties—who are 
always its victims, who live in an habitual 
state of subservience, who defer perpetually 
to some opinion or supposed opinion which 
they respect more than their own, and un- 
der which they crouch, whether it be that of 
an individual, a clique, or the world. The 
sanction of their own judgment is no guar- 
antee; it is powerless unsupported by socie- 
ty’s good word. If a man after twenty, or 
at latest twenty-five, will harp in all compa- 
nies on his red hair, or be perpetually re- 
minding people that he is little, or embar- 
rass them by allusions to his plebeian birth, 
or be making absurd apologies for his rela- 
tions, or depreciate the dinner he has set 
before his guests, we have not much hope of 
him. He fails in the quality which defies 
and puts to flight false shame. He may be 
wise, he may be witty, he may have the 
clearest head, the most fluent tongue, the 
readiest pen; but he wants manliness. The 
fears, flusters, and perturbations of false 
shame are a sign of some inherent discrep- 
ancy between his intellect and his moral na- 
ture which will always keep him immature. 
Undue compliance with either the social or 
domestic instinct produces the same effect. 
Whether a man sacrifices himself by a su- 
perstitious worship of public opinion or of 
private affection, the result is the same. He 
may stultify himself as effectually by an ex- 
cessive devotion to his mother and sisters as 
by a like devotion to Mrs. Grundy; but our 
concern is with the latter devotee, who lives 
in fear of being singular, who suspects all 
closely allied to him of some misfit or incon- 
gruity. He is pretty certain to accomplish 
his own forebodings ; for such men are sure 
to do odd things, as people must who think 
constantly whether every thing they do is 
according to rule, not what is convenient to 
do. All our natural actions are done with- 
out thought, and we can make breathing a 
difficulty by thinking about it. 

A person under this thraldom, whatever 
his disposition, will never be of the use he 
might be to his friends, while he presents an 
easy mark to his enemies. No one is safe 
from being thrown over by a friend who 
makes the world his bugbear ; for, whatever 
the justice of his own perceptions, the opin- 
ion which he dreads, and which influences 
him, is an inferior one. There is actually 
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no limit to such a dependence ; it bows be- 
fore every. standard, irrespective of all ca- 
pacity or right to judge. Whoever can use 
the weapon of contempt is formidable. Such 
a man is a prey to the insolence of footmen ; 
he trembles before the tribunal of the ser- 
vants’ hall, and dreads the criticism of his 
butler, whose definition of a gentleman—of 
what is expected of a gentleman, of what a 
gentleman ought and ought not to do—he 
practically accepts in preference to his own. 
All this is essentially demoralizing. In fact, 
no benefits can secure a man of this sort, no 
ties can bind him under a particular form of 
trial; and this not at all from baseness of 
nature, but because he wants a man’s gen- 
erous self-reliance—that quality which the 
weak and the dependent learn to trust, and 
which gives to manliness a value for which 
no intellectual excellence whatever is an 
equivalent. All people are, of course, in a 
considerable measure, guided in their ways 
of thinking by general consent—as, being 
members of a community, they must be; 
but there is, beyond this, a slavery in which 
its victim stands as it were unrepresented in 
the world’s parliament. Few errors bring 
less reward with them. Nobody likes a 
coward ; and a careless indifference, or even 
defiance, of popular usage is often taken for 
@ sign of superiority. Human nature is not 
so hard and cynical as the theory of false 
shame assumes it to be. And the world is 
much more good-natured than men of this 
temper give it credit for. It can discrimi- 
nate, and sympathize, and tolerate excep- 
tions from its ordinary standard. As no 
phantoms are so monstrous as the fears of a 
mind which abandons itself to the appre- 
hensions of false shame, so no predicament 
or dilemma of actual existence has the pangs 
and stings which a busy fancy conjures up 
in anticipation—just as most disagreeable 
things are not, when the time comes, as dis- 
agreeable as we expected. 

There is a hardened class of self-seekers 
who override all considerations to attain 
their end, to gratify a low ambition, and get 
on in the world—people whom Mr. Dickens 
again portrays in his Mr. Bounderby—with 
whom the genuine victim of false shame 
must not be confounded. His conscience 
does not sleep, but his fancy predominates. 
He owes his uneasiness to his susceptible 
nature—to the rapidity of his flights, quick 
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to conjure up scenes, and prolific of imagi- 
nary contingencies. We may despise the 
weakness, but must pity its victim as the 
main sufferer. Indeed, in some cases it 
would be easy to trace a whole career changed 
by it. Advantages of education are lost, 
friendships checked, opportunities shunned, 
and habits of moody self-contemplation in- 
duced at the age when action, the spirit of 
adventure, and the excitement of new im- 
pressions are at their highest in the more 
healthy and strong temperament; and this 
not by any means wholly from the sufferer’s 
own fault, but because adverse circum- 
stances, which vigorous and less contempla- 
tive minds shake off or bend to their will, 
tell with such blighting force on more sensi- 
tive characters. Writers of modern fiction 
often show such suspicious familiarity with 
the workings of false shame that it is easy 
to suppose the ranks of authors may receive 
some valuable additions through its paraly- 
zing influence—unfitting men as it does to 
take that stand in the world of action which 
their intellect might claim for them. The 
fashionable novel, a development of modern 
society, has heretofore done much to create 
or to foster the feeling. People no longer 
young bear witness to the singular impres- 
sion which those pictures made upon a crude, 
uninformed fancy—to the discontent they 
engendered in the childish mind for the dull 
or homely circumstances of actual life. 
Nothing could be more frivolous and merely 
external than the tests of superiority and 
refinement set up by those arbiters of man- 
ners and social standing ; but for these very 
reasons they were more within the compass 
of a young raw apprehension. The best 
corrective (not to speak here of the moral- 
ist’s grave antidotes) was the romantic class 
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of fiction contemporary with and succeeding 
to the Almacks school, which took the oppo- 
site line altogether. In tales of this order, 
characters over whom the domestic affections 
do not tyrannize are represented as mere 
monsters, and are treated without mercy. 
Our readers will remember that in Undine, 
which so bewitched our youth, Bertha’s 
pride is held up to scorn and obloquy be- 
cause she, who had been trained a princess, 
could not reconcile herself at once to be a 
peasant’s child; and all romance takes for 
granted that the primitive instincts in every 
noble nature predominate absolutely and 
without a struggle over every mere social 
consideration. Miss Austen, who was never 
led away by what is not true, ventures, in 
opposition to this notion, to make one of her 
purest and most conscientious characters, 
Fanny Price, acutely ashamed of her father 
and of her home, because, under the circum- 
stances, it was not possible for her to be 
otherwise. But in Sir Walter Scott, ro- 
mance predominates ; and in the only exam- 
ple of false feeling that occurs to us in his 
writings—Sir Piercy Shafton—a not un- 
natural sensitiveness is rendered extremely 
ridiculous. Modern writers enter into the 
sensation analytically, as they do into other 
complex workings of our social being. As 
we said at the outset, false shame and mere 
sensitiveness are closely allied. People 
make their way in the world a good deal 
better without either; and the one slips into 
the other so easily upon trying occasions, 
that it is wise not to test our friends too 
hardly, nor to expose them to the minor 
miseries and real dangers of this mood by 
any thing in ourselves that may be rightly 
avoided, 








A REMARKABLE circumstance has tended to 
interfere considerably with the brilliancy and 
steadiness of the magneto-electric light, with 
which some of the squares of Paris are now 
illuminated. The attraction which any bright 
light at night exercises upon insects is notorious, 
and every evening—especially after a very warm 
day—clouds of insects collect around the in- 
tensely brilliant points of light, each being irre- 
sistibly drawn towards the bright poles of ignited 
carbon, where they are of course instantly broil- 
ed to death. The numbers that crowd to it are 


so enormous that the light appears at times to 
be almost extinguished by burning insects ; and 
every morning the bodies of these unfortunates 
suicides are found heaped up by tens of thou- 
sands at the bottom of the lantern. For this 
reason it has been found necessary to encase the 
lamp in glass, instead of having the carbon poles 
exposed to the air. This is, however, attended 
with considerable loss of light, as even the most 
transparent glass has been found to obstruct 
upwards of ten per cent of the incident rays.— 





London Review. 
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Srvc, bird, on green Missouri’s plain, 
The saddest song of sorrow ; 

Drop tears, O clouds, in gentlest rain 
Ye from the winds can borrow; 

Breathe out, ye winds, your softest sigh, 
Weep, flowers, in dewy splendor, 

For him who knew well how to die, 
But never to surrender. 


Uprose serene the August sun 
Upon that day of glory ; 
Upceurled from musket and from gun 
The war-cloud gray and hoary. 
It gathered like a funeral pall, 
Now broken and now blended, 
Where rang the bugle’s angry call, 
And rank with rank contended. 


Four thousand men, as brave and true 
As e’er went forth in daring, 

Upon the foe that morning threw 
The strength of their despairing. 

They feared not death—men bless the field 
That patriot soldiers die on— 

Fair Freedom’s cause was sword and shield, 
And as their head was Lyon! 


Their leader’s troubled soul looked forth 
From eyes of troubled brightness ; 

Sad soul! the burden of the North 
Had pressed out all its lightness. 

He gazed upon the unequal fight, 
His ranks all rent and gory, 

Anil felt the shadows close like night 
Round his career of glory. 


“General, come lead us!” loud the ery 
From a brave band was ringing— 

“ Lead us, and we will stop, or die, 
That battery’s awful singing.” 

He spurred to where his heroes stood, 

Twice wounded—no wound knowing— 

* The fire of battle in his blood 
And on his forehead glowing. 


Oh, cursed for aye that traitor’s hand, 
And cursed that aim so deadly, 
Which smote the bravest of the land, 
And dyed his bosom redly !— 
Serene he lay while past him pressed 
The battle’s furious billow, 
As calmly as a babe may rest 
Upon its nrother’s pillow. 


So Lyon died! and well may flowers 
His place of burial cover, 

For never had this land of ours 
A more devoted lover. 

Living, his country was his bride, 
His life he gave her dying; 

Life, fortune, love—he naught denied 
To her and to her sighing. 


Rest, patriot, in thy hill-side grave, 
Beside her form who bore thee ! 
Long may the land thou died’st to save 
Her bannered stars wave o’er thee! 
Upon her history’s brightest page, 
And on fame’s glowing portal, 
She’ll write thy grand, heroic rage, 
And grave thy name immortal! 


—Saturday Post, Philadelphia. 





TO JOHN C. FREMONT. 


Tuy error, Fremont, simply was to act 

A plain man’s part, without the statesman’s tact, 

And, taking counsel but of common sense, 

To strike at cause, as well as consequence. 

So take thou courage! God has spoken through 
thee, 

Irrevocable, the mighty words, Be Free, 

The land shakes with them, and the slave’s dull 
ear 

Turns from the rice-field stealthily to hear. 

Who would recall them now must first arrest 

The winds that blow down from the free North- 


west, 
Ruffling the Gulf; or, like a scroll, roll back 
The Mississippi to his upper springs. 
Such words fulfil their prophecy, and lack 
But the full time to harden into things. 
J. G. W. 


— Transcript. 


THE ARMY OF THE KNITTERS. 


Far away in your camps by the storied Poto- 
mac 
Where your lances are lifted for Liberty’s 
weal, 
As the north wind comes down from the hills of 
the homeland, 
Say, catch ye the clash of our echoing steel ? 


Our hands are untrained to the touch of the rifle, 
They shrink from the blade that grows red in 
the fight; 
But their womanly weapons leap keen from 
their sheathing, 
And the work that they find they will do with 
their might. 


Your host that stands marshalled in solemn bat- 
talions, 
Beneath the dear flag of the stripes and the 
stars, 
Hath as loyal a counterpart here at our hearth- 
stones, 
As ever went forth to the brunt of the wars ! 


Uplift in your strength the bright swords of 
your fathers ! 
Repeat for yourselves the brave work they 
have done! 
We’ve the side-arms our mothers wore proudly 
before us, 
And the heart of the field and fireside is one ! 


We rouse to the rescue! We've mustered in 
thousands ! 
We may not march on in the face of the foe ; 
Yet, while ye shall tramp to the sound of the 
battle, 
Foot to foot we'll keep pace wheresoever ye go ! 


Ay, soul unto soul, are we knitted together ! 
By link upon link, in one purpose we’re 
bound ! 
God mete us the meed of our common endeavor, 
And our differing deeds with one blessing be 
crowned ! 
— Transcript. 
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A SECESSION SONG. 


Some idea of the spirit of the rebels and their 
devotion to King Cotton may be gleaned from 
the following secession song, which was obtained 
by the Cheat Mountain correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Commercial, who says :— 

“‘ During the recent skirmishing in the rear of 
Col. Ammon’s quarters, an Indianian, named 
George Mayhue, a private in Company K, 
Twenty-fourth Ohio, was captured bya party 
of rebels. He was soon rescued, however, by 
his comrades, and two of his captors killed. On 
the person of one, named Madison B. Pugh, a 
private in Capt. A. H. Jackson’s company, 
Lewis County, Virginia, volunteers, was found 
the following patriotic effusion, which we give 
verbatim :”’— 


THE SOUTHERN WAGON. 


Come all ye sons of freedom, and join our 
Southern band, 
We're going to fight the enemy, and drive them 
from our land ; 
Justice is our motto, and Providence our guide, 
So jump into the wagon and we’ll all takea 
ride. 
Cuorvus—Wait for the wagon, the dissolution 
wagon, 
The South is our wagon, and we’ll all take a 
ride. 


Secession is our watchword, our rights we all 
demand, 

And to defend our firesides we pledge our heart 
and hand ; 

Jeff Davis is our President, with Stephens by 
his side, 

Brave Beauregard, our general, will join us in 
the ride. 

Cuorus—Wait for the wagon, etc. 


Our wagon’s plenty big enough, the running 
gear is good, 

’Tis stuffed with cotton round the sides, and made 
of southern wood, 

Carolina is the driver, with Georgia by her side, 

Virginia’ll hold our flag up, and we'll all take a 
ride. 

Cuorus—Wait for the wagon, etc. 


There’s Tennessee and Texas are also in the 
ring, 

They wouldn’t stay in a Government where cotton 
wasn’t King, 

Alabama, too, and Florida have long ago ap- 
plied, 

Mississippi’s in the wagon, anxious for the ride. 

Cuorus—Wait for the wagon, etc. 











A SECESSION SONG.—WOOED. 


Our cause is just and holy, our men are brave 
and true, 
To whip the Lincoln cut-throats, is all we have 


to do. 
God bless our noble army, in him we all confide, 
So jump into the wagon and we’ll all take a ride. 
Cuorus—Wait for the wagon, etc. 


WOOED. 


In leafy girths, the garden-walls 

Around the limes and plats were drawn— 
Round many a myrtled interspace, 

And crisping breadth of summer lawn. 
High on the wild-sculpt Tuscan urn, 

‘The peacock drowsed ; and far below 
Ranged many a terrace statue-dusked, 

And fringed with balustrades of snow. 
“T love,” I said; she silent turned 

Her thoughtful face afront the south, 
While twenty shadows, passion-winged, 

Ran round the curvings of her mouth. 


I stole one hand across the seat, 
And touched her dainty, shining arm, 
Leant to her neck, and whispered through 
The tress that hid her small ear’s charm. 
The hot wind stirred the pleachéd grapes, 
And sifted half the fountain’s froth ; 
“ And if I love, or dream I love, 
Sweet cousin mine, need’st thou be wroth 2” 
One moment trifling with her fan, 
She pressed the margin to her brows; 
“ Love,” she replied, ‘‘ and peace and rest 
Dwell in your heart, and hearth, and house.” 


“ Wouldst see the picture I adore ?” P 
Through pensive lips she answered “ Yes :” 
Then, slowly breathing, turned to me 
Her sweet face white with pain’s excess. 
I drew the mirror from my breast, 
And placed it in her passive hand ; 
“Look, cousin, look at her I love, 
The brightest blossom in the land.” 
A faint blush bloomed aslant her brows, 
Her low voice trembled through and through, 
She drooped her head, “ Ah, cousin mine, 
God help her, for she loves you too.” 


Then rising up, close-linked we paced 

Where the dun almonds dusked the swarth ; 
Nor heard the bells of Time, until 

The great stars wheeled across the north— 


Missouri, North Carolina, and Arkansas are } Till half the palms lapsed black in shade, 


slow, 
They must hurry or we'll leave them, and then 
where would they go ; 


And half the poplar tops grew pale 
And woke, amid the passion-flowers, 
The mellow-throated nightingale. 


There’s old Kentucky and Maryland, each wont | Rich peace was ours; from bird and plant, 


make up their mind, 
So I reckon after all we’ll have to take them up 
behind. 
Cuorus—Wait for the wagon, ete. 


To the faint splendor in the blue, 


| I fancy myriad voices sighed : 
“« God bless her, for she loves you too.” 


—Chambers’ Journal. 
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By the vse of there Pills the periodic attacks ut Nervous cr Sick Headache may te prevented; and if taken at 
the commencement of av attack, immediate rm lief 11cm pain and sickness will be obtained, 

They seldom tail in removing the Nauwa and Headache, to which females are so subject 

They act generally upon the bowels, — removing Costireness 


or Literary Men, Students. Delicate Females, aud all persons ot sedentary habits, they are valuable as @ 


fazratir+. improving the apprtute, giwing tone und vigorto th digestive organs, and restoring the natural elastic 
wy and strength of the whole system, 
h 


e CEEHALIC PILLS are 1h® result of long investigation ana carefully conducted experimente, having 
been in use Inany years, during which time they Lave prevented and reheved a vast amount of; ain and sufler 
ing from Headache, v hether originating in the a rvows system or trom # der ged state of the stomach 

They are entirely vegetable in their composition, and may Le taken at all times with pertect sutety, withous 
making any change ol diet, and the ansence ofany disagrerable laste renders it easy to administer tuem to children. 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS! 

Phe genuine have five signatures of Henry C, Spalding on each box. 

Sold by Druggists aud all other dealers in Medicines. A box will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
All orders should be addressed to 

HENRY C. SPALDING, 

48 Cedar Street, New York 

Orto WEEKS & POTTER. Boston. Sole Wholesaie Agents for New England. 


{>> A single bottle of SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE will save ten times its cost annually 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE? 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SPALDING'’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SAVE THE PIECEs! ECONOMY ! DISPATCH! 
ky “A STITCH IN TIME BAVES NINE.” £§ 
As accident will happen, even in well-regu)ated tumilies, it is very desirable to have some cheap and conven 
fent Way for repairing Furniture, Toys. Crockery. &e. ; 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE meets all such emergencies, and no household can afford to be without it. 
It is always ready, and up to the sticking-point. * UreFUL IN EVERY House.” 
b.— A Brush accompanies each bettie. Price 26 cents. Address, 
IENRY C. SPALDING, No. 48 Cedar Street, New York. 
CAUTION. — As cer 


. tain unprincipled persons are attempting to palm off op the ungyspecting public imite 
tions of my Prerarep GiuK, | would caution all persous 10 examine betore purchasing, and see that the full 
cone Ea Se AIAN S PREPARED GLUE, 4) is on the outside wrapper; all others are swindling 
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TO THE READERS OF THE LIVING AGE, 


Relying upon the solid value and varied attractions of the matter which we gather from 
the wide field of contemporary literature, we have made little external effort to solicit the 
patronage of the public, Probably we have in this gone too much out of the fashion of the 
day, for the public ear is continually assailed by vociferous exhortation on all sides, — and 
new readers do not always choose from intelligent examination. 

Feeling now very strongly the effect of the war, we respectfully ask of our habitual read- 
ers that each of them will make an effort to add to our subscription-list the names of some of 
his or her immediate friends, and thus give us a gratifying testimony of their appreciation of 
our labors of many years. . 

Many of our readers have written to us that they intended to complete their sets of The 
Living Age as soon as they could spare the money,—and perhaps the following business prop- 
ositions may enable them to do so, and at the same time make up to us the loss of our loyal 
subscribers in the Southern States. (We lost most of the secessionists several years ago 
when we endeavored to expose their policy.) 


PREMIUMS OFFERED. 


To any person sending us Thirty-six new subscribers with a year’s payment from each, we will 
send a complete set of the First Series of the Living Age in Thirty-six volumes, bound in cloth, in 
our uniform style. 


To any person sending us in like manner twenty new subscribers, we will send a complete set of 
the Second Series in Twenty volumes, cloth. 


To any person sending us Five new subscribers in like manner, we will send a complete set of 
The Panorama of Life and Literature in Five volumes, or any Five volumes of the Living Age 
en cloth. 


And in general, we will give a bound volume of the Living Age for every new subscriber whom 
any of our friends may add to our list. 


Or, if preferred, we will make a liberal pecuniary compensation. 


In order to receive the above premiums, payments must be made directly to Us, at our office 
No. 30 Bromfield Street, Boston, or by mail to that address. 


- For love or money,—or for much love and a little money,—dear readers, we hope you will 
help us over this time of trouble. Before it began, all business seemed prosperous; all pros- 
pects seemed fair. But it was an important part of the policy of the conspirators to destroy 
the fruits of industry ; and they have been in a considerable degree successful in this part of 
their plot. They did not count upon the “joyfulness” with which, from love to the great 
cause, we workingmen “ take the spoiling of our goods.” 

As in the offering of Volunteers many have been disappointed, because there were more 
than the government could accept, we think it well to say, that how many soever regiments of 
subscribers may be offered to us, we will accept and supply them all. 


LITTELL, SON & COMPANY. 


Boston, Junx, 1861 








